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Our Contributors 


B. H. Jarman, professor of education and dean of Summer Sessions, The George Wash- 
ington University, presents practical points of view regarding communication in admin- 


istration. 


Robert H. Shaffer, dean of students at Indiana University, on the basis of recent week- 
long visits to eight large outstanding universities, has most helpfully written on present and 
future communication problems and practice among members of the personnel staff, between 
the student personnel administrators and other university personnel, and among students as 
well as between student and administrative officers and faculty members, 


Bess Sondel, professorial lecturer in communication and consultant in communication to 
the School of Business, The University of Chicago, has translated into an article complex 
and difficult concepts of communication theory, with focus on the teaching-learning experi- 
ence. Readers who want to delve further into the theory of communication should read her 
Communication, A Field Theory, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, Syllabus Divi- 
sion, 1958, and The Humanity of Words, A Primer of Semantics, New York: World 
Publishing Company, 1958, as well as the basic references at the end of her article. 


Paul E. Eiserer, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, out of 
his experience in interviewing and group therapy, has contributed a stimulating, creative 
approach to the communication process in the interview which is most relevant and practical 


for personnel workers. 


Melvin De Fleur, assistant professor in the department of sociology at Indiana Univer- 
sity, teacher of a course in communications, and co-author with Otto N. Larsen of The Flow 
of Information, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958, has summarized at our request 
some of the highlights from sociological research on the effects of modern media of com- 


munication on people. 


Ethlyne Phelps, supervisor of testing and reading, Normandy High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, collected from her students some examples of teen-age slang—another form of 


current communication. 


Jeanne L. Noble, chairman of the Association’s Committee on Research, in collaboration 
with Opal D. David, director of the Commission on the Education of Women, American 
Council on Education, presents as the Committee’s second report an account of some current 


research in women’s roles. 


Meribeth Cameron, Helen S. Moor, and Jean Francis, in their regular columns, include 
the concrete and personal information of special interest to deans and counselors. 

Because of the wealth of material for this issue the customary “We Deans” column has 
been omitted, It will be resumed in the March number. 
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Introduction to This Issue on Communication 


Because commumnication is a word to 
conjure with these days, and crops up 
with increasing frequency in educa- 
tional literature, deans and counselors 
will welcome some clarification of this 
concept as it relates to their work. 
“Communication refers to a social re- 
lationship set up between individuals, 
in which messages from one member 
of the relationship may enable an- 
other member to reduce his ‘uncertain- 
ty’ in the sense of reducing the num- 
ber of alternative interpretations open 
to him.”” In its simplest form com- 
munication involves (a) a thought or 
feeling to be communicated, (b) its 
verbal or nonverbal expression by the 
sender, and (c) its apprehension and 
_ evaluation by the receiver. 

It is obvious that this communica- 
tion process permeates and largely de- 
termines the success of all aspects of 
personnel work and education. 

In administration, ability to com- 
municate with fellow administrators, 
with trustees and board members, with 
faculty and other members, with stu- 
dents, with parents, and with other 
members of the community is essen- 
tial in maintaining good human rela- 
tions. Similarly, in personnel pro- 
grams effective communication is far 
more important than the administra- 
tive structure per se. 

The teaching-learning experience 
may be explained as “an ever-expand- 


1John B. Carroll, “Communication Theory, Lin- 
guistics, and Psycholinguistics,” Review of Educa- 
tional Research. XXVIII (April 1958), 80. 


ing” circular response. As Bess Son- 
del describes it, “the teacher gives; 
the student receives. But how does 
the student respond? The instructor 
must look and see and listen and per- 
ceive in every possible human way 
such signs as are clues to responses. 
. . . And when such information is 
used to correct future output, the cir- 
cular process remakes the self in new 
design. And this is learning.” 

In the interview, as Paul Eiserer 
points out, rapport is another name for 
communication. The sending and the 
receiving of messages is required of 
both client and counselor, although 
the proportion of receiving may vary 
with the kind of interview. “Listen- 
ing is the capacity to give whole- 
hearted attention to the other person’s 
communicative efforts.” 

The articles in this issue delve with 
different degrees of depth into com- 
munication theory and the communi- 
cation process especially as it applies 
to the work of deans and counselors. 
Mass communication concerns the per- 
sonnel worker because of its effect on 
the values, standards, attitudes, and 
behavior of students, individually and 
in groups: Therefore readers will be 
most interested to compare the find- 
ings of the sociologists with their own 
personal experience in teaching young 
people, and to speculate on what fur- 
ther research is needed to promote 
awareness and action on the part of 
parents, educators, and the public in 
general. 





Communication in Administration: 
Some Why’s and How’s 


B. H. JARMAN 


The word communicate is kin to 
commune, a word which means to 
make common by informing, telling, 
showing, and spreading information. 
Effective communication, therefore, 
implies that (a) any one person has 
the ability to express to another what 
he has in mind; and (b) that the per- 
son receiving the thought expressed 
either in words or in written symbels 
will understand and interpret them 
with the same meaning that the send- 
er had in mind. In short, the simplest 
form of communication involves three 
basic elements: a sender, a meaning, 
and a receiver. 

Communication constitutes man’s 
most important inventions, for with- 
out it there could not be the cu- 
mulative knowledge which made pos- 
sible the technology that changed his 
physical and social world. Man’s su- 
periority over other creatures, limited 
solely to mind and hands, could not 
have been realized unless he had 
learned to communicate with his fel- 
lows through speech and written sym- 
bols. Physically, man is an animal in- 
ferior to most others in speed, 
strength, and ability to cope unaided 
with his environment. A combination 
of language and mind made him lord 
of all creatures. 

An old field of knowledge tends to 


This paper was read at the annual meeting of the 
Regional Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, Washington, D. C., October 26, 1957. 


be taken for granted. Communication 
is no exception, for administrators 
have but recently discovered its im- 
portance in maintaining good human 
relations. Communication has a three- 
dimensional concept: up, down, and 
across. What are the problems, atti- 
tudes, desires, and opinions of (a) 
those above us, (b) those below us, 
and (c) those on the same organiza- 
tional level? The answer, of course, 
lies in one word, communication. 
How well we can detect problems, 
solve problems, and prevent prob- 
lems from arising depends largely on 
the administrative ability to com- 
municate up, down, and across. 

From this point of view, there are 
four main purposes in the utilization 
of communication in our educational 
institutions: (a) efficiency, (b) de- 
mocracy, (c) teamwork, and (d) job- 
satisfaction. Each purpose is not a 
separate unity in itself, but is related 
to the others. Efficiency, for example, 
is impossible to achieve without dem- 
ocratic means, teamwork, and job-sat- 
isfaction. A brief description of each 
purpose follows: 

1. Efficiency. Individuals and 
groups at all levels perform best 
when they know (a) what is going on, 
(b) why it is going on, (c) how it is 


going on, and (d) the probable effects’ 


on the individual and his group. Ig- 
norance and uncertainty lead to in- 
efficiency and poor morale. Knowl- 
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edge and efficiency go hand in hand. 

2. Democracy. The twentieth cen- 
tury is said to be the age of the com- 
mon man. Regardless of the accuracy 
of this statement, if democracy is to 
survive as a way of life, it must work 
in all areas of life, and not be confined 
merely to political government, both 
in policy-making and in policy-inter- 
pretation. 

3. Teamwork. Common _ under- 
standings stem from common infor- 
mational sources. When the adminis- 
tration, faculty, and students a// share 
in the general information, a sound 
foundation is laid for teamwork. 

4. Job-satisfaction. School admin- 
istration must aim for job-satisfaction 
for each individual in his academic, 
social, and co-curricular activities. 
Good communication leads to self- 
identification of the individual and the 
school he attends. Job-satisfaction 
makes for loyalty, provides for a feel- 
ing of belongingness, gives a feeling 
of pride in the school attended, and 
motivates each person to give his best 
at all times. 

e 


If communication is so important 
in maintaining good human relations, 
why has not school administration suc- 
ceeded in solving communication 
problems? There are many answers 
to this question, each one constituting 
a barrier to communication. Nine 
major barriers will be discussed 
briefly. 

1. Attitude of the administration. 
Some presidents and deans assume 
| that good communication is going on 
although no official message was 
given. They appear amazed that fac- 
ulty and students cannot read admin- 


istrative minds. Rumors, fears, and 
gossip are the result of this assump- 
tion. Other presidents and deans may 
have no concern with communication 
to persons on lower organizational 
levels. Their attitude is expressed in: 
“Get ’em young; treat ’em rough; 
and tell ’em nothing.” Strikes, “panty 
raids,” and even sabotage can result 
from this philosophy. 

2. Faulty organizational machin- 
ery. Presidents and deans may wish 
to communicate, but fail to do so be- 
cause of faulty organizational machin- 
ery. They may communicate down, 
for example, but fail utterly in learn- 
ing what students and faculty mem- 
bers think. Good administration is 
characterized by (a) aims that are 
clearly understood by all persons; (b) 
an organizational chart that clearly 
defines at all levels the duties, func- 
tions, relations, and responsibilities of 
each person; (c) utilization of person- 
nel so that each individual can con- 
tribute his best and grow on the job; 
and (d) a continuous evaluation pro- 
gram involving aims, progress, meth- 
ods, and results. At least, these are 
the ideals of good administrative 
machinery, even though reality exacts 
some compromises. 

3. Hidden agenda. At times we 
communicate more by what we do not 
say than by our spoken words. Pre- 
occupation with our thoughts prevents 
us from returning greetings from our 
colleagues and students. We do not 
mean to be rude, but hidden agenda 
can keep us in constant bad relations 
with our fellows. Failure to return 
my secretary’s “Good morning” may 
disturb her: “Is the Dean angry with 
me? If so, why? What could I have 
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done?” Hidden agenda is a frequent 
trouble-maker. 

4. Emotional inhibitions. Ameri- 
cans are traditionally inhibited when 
they wish to express some of their 
innermost thoughts and feelings. We 
have difficulty in telling our wives and 
husbands how much we love and ap- 
preciate them and what a grand job 
they are doing. We often fail to tell 
our boss or our file clerk how much 
we appreciate what he is doing. Nor 
do we receive such compliments with 
easy grace. Perhaps the greatest single 
barrier to good communication is the 
peculiar kind of emotional inhibition 
which our present-day culture sanc- 
tions. 

5. Rapport between sender and 
receiver. Every person engaged in ad- 
ministration should have a feeling for 
people. He should strive for the rap- 
port between mind and mind so neces- 
sary for understanding. Unless there 
is common sympathy and understand- 
ing between sender and receiver there 
can be no message relayed. The dean 
of women should be an easy person 
in whom to confide. Although she may 
not agree with the student’s acts, she 
needs to understand the causes that 
motivated him to act. When are we 
going to learn that listening is as im- 
portant and difficult as speaking and 
writing? 

6. Semantics. Virtually all English 
words have more than one meaning. 
We can all sympathize with the 
Frenchman who gave up studying the 
English language when he learned 
that the word fast had five different 
meanings: (a) to hold in place, (b) to 
run rapidly, (c) to diet, (d) a color 
that will not fade, (e) a‘ person of 
questionable conduct. The sender must 


take care that the receiver knows the 
particular meaning of the word as the 
sender is using it. Much of our mis- 
understanding today is owing to our 
differences in understanding such 
words as socialism, truth, teach, and 
indoctrinate. Often a clear under- 
standing demands the careful defining 
of key words. 

7. Language of the sender. People 
vary greatly in both verbal ability and 
training. Many would-be senders of 
information fail because they cannot 
express clearly in words, oral or writ- 
ten, what they wish to say. The po- 
tential receiver cannot be expected to 
understand what the sender fails to 
send. Modern education, particularly 
in the sciences and engineering, often 
fails to emphasize this very necessary 
quality in the truly learned man, his 
ability to express his thoughts clearly 
in both the spoken and written word. 

The sender may also fail to com- 
municate his thoughts to the receiver 
because he over- or under-rates the 
listener’s vocabulary. Every field of 
endeavor has its specialized vocabu- 
lary and competence in any area of 
learning begins with the mastery of 
this special language. Let us illustrate 
this point by the following example: 
A New York City plumber wrote to 
the Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton saying that he had found hydro- 
chloric acid good for cleaning out 
clogged drains. The Bureau wrote 
him: “The efficacy of hydrochlori 
acid is indisputable, but the corrosive 
residue is incompatible with metalli 
permanence.” ‘The plumber replied 


that he was glad the Bureau agreed’ 


with him. The Bureau tried again, 
saying: “We cannot assume the re- 
sponsibility for the production of toxic 
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and noxious residue with hydrochloric 
acid, and suggest that you use an 
alternative procedure.” The plumber 
again wrote that he was pleased to 
find the Bureau agreeing with him. 
Finally the Bureau wrote to the plum- 
ber: “Don’t use hydrochloric acid. It 
eats hell out of the pipes.” 

8. Experiential differences be- 
tween sender and receiver. The sender 
of the message may know what he has 
in mind, but he must realize that the 
receiver merely hears with his ears, 
while he understands with his past 
experience. Unless there is some com- 
mon experience between sender and 
receiver, the meaning will be lost. 
Thus, much of the difficulty between 
administration and faculty, students 
and teachers, alumni and trustees, is 
owing to lack of common experiences. 
Those who have not played football 
cannot know what it is like to be 
physically too tired to study. He who 
has never been in love cannot quite 
understand what it is like to be re- 
jected. Empathy allows us to be other 
than we are, at least for the moment. 
A counselor at forty can use empathy, 
and imagine what it is like to be just 
crazy about football, fast driving in 
open cars, staying out late at noisy 
parties. The dean who masters em- 
pathy will be rewarded in no small 
measure. 

9. Association between the sender 
and the communication. No receiver 
can completely disassociate the com- 
munication heard with the person 
sending the message. Lack of voice 
and body control may cause the 


‘| spoken words to have a diametrically 


opposite meaning for the receiver. 


Sometimes bodily gestures and voice 
inflections carry more meaning than 
spoken words. An obviously frighten- 
ed man can hardly utter words needed 
to calm an uncertain audience. Cele- 
breties of the moment can make trite 
statements replete with cliches and 
truisms and the public will hang on 
their words. Unknown persons, on the 
other hand, using the same words, 
would be ignored or ridiculed by the 
same public. 

The person making the communica- 
tion is fully as important as what he 
says. The dean with a reputation for 
harsh and unfair treatment in his as- 
sociations with subordinates is hardly 
the person to represent the admin- 
istration with a sweetness-and-light 
message designed for students. The 
effective communicator is the person 
who has the reputation of practicing 
what he preaches. 

The means of communicating make 
use of both spoken and written meth- 
ods. Spoken communication, for both 
individuals and groups, includes such 
varieties as counseling, interviewing, 
discussions, panels, forums, and lec- 
tures. Written communication in- 
cludes memoranda, letters, bulletin 
boards, charts, graphs, and posters. 
Anyone can be a reasonably good 
speaker and writer if he is willing to 
give the necessary time and effort to 
achieving this goal. What good is an 
idea that is not clearly and logically 
expressed? 

No administrator worthy of his 
trust will communicate his fears and 
lack of faith to his students. In short, 
the good leader knows when and how 
to talk and when and how to listen. 





Problems of Communication on the Expanding 
College Campus 


ROBERT H. SHAFFER 


The two most immediate gen- 
eralizations which could be drawn 
from week-long visits to the campuses 
of seven state universities with stu- 
dent populations of 20,000 and one 
in the 10,000 class are as follows: (a) 
the basic problem in the effective ad- 
ministration of student personnel 
services on the expanding campus is 
primarily one of effective communica- 
tion and not necessarily one of the 
administrative structure itself; and 
(b) the nature of the development 
and organization of student personnel 
services reflects the personality, tradi- 
tions, and general characteristics of 
the particular institution rather than 
its size. These visits were made to the 
Universities of California (at Berke- 
ley), Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minn- 
esota, Ohio (Columbus), Texas, and 
Wisconsin. 

The study* of which the visits were 
a part had as its purpose an attempt 
to predict problems and outline need- 
ed changes in the student personnel 
program of Indiana University as it 
grows from its present 12,000 Bloom- 
ington campus enrollment to its pre- 
dicted enrollment of over 20,000 in 
the next twelve to fifteen years. 

The detailed administrative or- 


*The author appreciates a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to carry out the research 
involved in this study. The Corporation does not 
necessarily approve or endorse the observations re- 
ported here, however. 


ganization of student personnel serv- 
ices varied greatly from campus to 
campus. Each reflected various local 
conditions and developments which 
would preclude the imposition of any 
preconceived administrative structure. 
The admissions policies, the resulting 
nature of the student body, the geo- 
graphical location, and the physical 
facilities of the institution all have 
significant bearing on the nature of 
student personnel services and on 
problems of communication on any 
particular campus. 

One of the most striking examples 
of the influence of these factors is in 
the State of Michigan where three 
large state universities—Michigan 
State University, University of Mich- 
igan, and Wayne State University— 
are roughly in the same range of size 
and complexity. Yet the markedly 
different compositions of their student 
bodies and different geographical lo- 
cations result in very different de- 
mands upon student personnel serv- 
ices. The students at the University 
of Michigan are very largely in the 
graduate and advanced professional 
schools. Michigan State University 
has a large number of undergraduates 
with many of these in the Basic Col- 


lege, which is an important and signi- . 


ficant aspect of the University. Wayne 
State University has a student body 
composed almost entirely of com- 
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muters, with less than 2 percent living 
in residence halls. 

Despite the differences in organiza- 

tional structure and development of 
various services, the problem of secur- 
ing effective communication and un- 
derstanding between all aspects of the 
university was present on every cam- 
pus. This need for an emphasis upon 
/ communication and coordination was 
noted on three levels. 
» One level was the need among 
| the personnel staff itself. Because of 
} the greater specialization by the vari- 
| ous student personnel officers on the 
| large personnel staff and their geo- 
| graphical separation, there seemed to 
| be a much greater need for regularly 
| scheduled staff meetings, carefully 
| written job descriptions, formalized 
» statements of goals and purposes for 
} the various offices, and periodic staff 
| reports. Without these formal pro- 
| cedures, it was evident that some staff 
| members simply did not know or 
understand what some of their col- 
leagues on the same staff were at- 
| tempting to do. Not only was there 
) an expressed need on the part of sev- 
eral staff members on every campus 
/ with regard to these communication 
| devices, but also the lack of some of 
» them was pointed out by lower-level 
staff members on several occasions. 

A second level of needed com- 
munication and coordination was 
noted in the intra-university area. 

| There seemed to be a general need 

| for constant interpretation to other 
| University personnel of the work of 
| the centralized personnel services. 
‘f This seemed to be particularly im- 
| portant on the part of those offices 
} which provided the consultants or ad- 
Visers to other university departments 


in their relationships to students. 
Where this need was expressed, it was 
usually noted by the academic or 
other administrators rather than by 
those of the student personnel staff. 
In its absence, there were the usual 
queries or comments regarding the 
worth and merit of some of the stu- 
dent personnel services. As one as- 
sistant academic dean phrased it, 
“Maybe you can tell me what they 
do.” 

There were a number of procedures 
established to develop and maintain 
understanding of personnel policies 
and problems. One device was the 
weekly luncheons or other periodic 
meetings with the assistant deans of 
the academic divisions who were in- 
volved in counseling and personnel 
matters. Another was a series of vol- 
untarily attended bi-weekly meetings 
of newer faculty members to discuss 
some phase of university operations, 
to hear some university administrator 
report on his area of work, or to dis- 
cuss new developments at their in- 
stitution. Still another device observed 
at a number of the institutions was 
a faculty newsletter, a staff bulletin, 
and some similar periodic communica- 
tion to all members of the faculty. 

It is at the third level, the student 
level, that the greatest need for care- 
ful attention to communication exist- 
ed. This applies not only to the im- 
portant and obvious need for effective 
communication between students and 
the administration and between stu- 
dents and the faculty, but just as 
significantly to communication among 
students themselves. An interesting 
point was noted that during the week 
of visitation on six of the eight cam- 
puses, there appeared in the daily stu- 
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dent newspaper stories concerning the 
fact that the student government rep- 
resentatives allegedly did not know 
what the students really wanted and 
were not truly representative of them. 

On all campuses the student leaders 
seemed to be well aware of the need 
for them to maintain close relation- 
ship to their own constituents. How- 
ever, the task was exceedingly diffi- 
cult. In each case they had attempted 
to set up a number of specific proce- 
dures for achieving this. These in- 
cluded so-called district meetings, 
representation by academic divisions 
and by housing groups, formal bulle- 
tins, and liaison representatives from 
other agencies. It was interesting to 
observe that on one of the large cam- 
puses a student government body con- 
cerned itself briefly with the need for 
academic departmental displays which 
would tend to publicize or explain the 
work of and opportunities existing in 
the various academic departments. 

In addition to the usual methods of 
communication, the Association of 
Women Students as a student govern- 
ment agency at the University of 
Wisconsin had established a “Presi- 
dent’s Mail Bag.” This was a weekly 
packet sent to presidents of all sub- 
scribing organizations containing ma- 
terials and announcements which any 
organization wished to send around. 

This need for effective communica- 
tion with students was mostly felt by 
the administrators on every campus. 
As one administrator phrased it, he 
was concerned with procedures to 
“counteract the tendency for the stu- 
dent to become a punch card.” Such 
techniques as periodic meetings of key 
student leaders with the president of 
the university and other high level 
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administrators, a deans’ retreat for 
key student leaders, the maintenance 
of a careful advisory relationship with 
various committees and commissions 
of students, and an open-door policy 
were emphasized. 

Practically every student union 
visited had a student-faculty relations 
committee or division, having as its 
purpose the promotion of better and 
more informal relations between stu- 
dents and faculty. In addition to the 
union activity, most campuses had 
committees with various names com- 
posed of faculty and students which 
were empowered and encouraged to 
discuss, investigate, and make recom- 
mendations with regard to almost any 
area of university life. 

There were students on some uni- 
versity policy-making committees in 
every institution. In no case was there 
a feeling that this policy and practice 
of student involvement in university 
problems was undesirable or unsatis- 
factory. A doubt as to the degree that 
a small number of highly selected in- 
dividuals could really “represent” the 
student body was voiced in a number 
of interviews and in one case by a stu- 
dent leader himself. As one admin- 
istrator phrased it, “There is as much 
distance between these top student 
leaders and the general student body 
as there is between the faculty and the 
rank and file of students.” The perva- 
sive problem of effective communica- 
tion was still at the heart of so-called 
“student representation.” 

Without effective communication it 
is impossible to know of a need until 
the need becomes critical and possib!is 
extensive harm has been done. F 
example, as one administrator phrase: } 
it, “When do you know of a need fui; 
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or & an improved communication system as 
ce & you grow from a small student popu- 
th B jation to a larger one unless some 
NS & crisis points it out?” He related the 
CY — problem to the difficult job of provid- 
ing recreational space as plans are 
on & made for the expansion of academic 
ns & meetings, buildings, and other physi- 
Its B cal facilities. With the distance great- 
nd B er between housing units and normal 
'u- & recreational centers, and with larger 
he F numbers of students, the first evidence 
to many people of a lack of sufficient 
m- § recreational facilities was a riot, exten- 
ich & sive property damage, or increased 
to vandalism. 
oni Most of the universities had estab- 
NY & lished liaison with local governmental 
| and police authorities in order to dis- 


n! & cuss mutual problems and to provide 
'N® needed understanding and informa- 
ere® tion regarding future events. The 
‘ice Campus-City Co-ordinating Council 
sity B for Student Affairs at the University 
Us“ of California is an example of this de- 
hat & velopment. It is composed of the 
1 ®& Berkeley chief of police; the city at- 
the® torney; the fire chief, the city mana- 
ber & ger; the deans of students, of men, 
tu and of women; the campus police 
un chief; representatives of the business 
uch office, the office of public information, 
lent | the buildings and grounds office; and 
ody }cighteen students representing the 
the | major campus organizations. At its 
‘Y*& meetings the Council reviews the cal- 
14 Bendar of forthcoming events, dis- 
led cusses school-community relations, ar- 
.Hranges for communication procedures 
nO in rent of emergencies, and, in 
“et an vrovides for mutual exchange 
. ‘a ierstanding among all parties 


fofai community. 
“* Based upon the discussion which 
‘as current on nearly every campus 


7 
-p ave 


during the visitation week, there was 
obviously a need for a more effective 
working relationship among student 
government agencies and between 
such agencies and university adminis- 
trators and policy-making groups. As 
has been pointed out, during the week 
of visitation on six of the eight cam- 
puses there was discussion concerning 
the fact that student government was 
a failure or at least not as successful 
as it should be and that something 
should be done about it. Frequently, 
this discussion seemed to reflect an 
antagonistic view towards the univer- 
sity on the part of certain students. 
Attacks by certain student groups 
probably could be found on any cam- 
pus regardless of the efficiency of the 
communication devices. However, it 
did appear that the large college cam- 
pus had a more difficult job in effect- 
ing a close working relationship with 
student government agencies because 
of the very complexity of the admin- 
istrative offices coming into contact 
with student groups. 

A related problem in this area was 
the failure of certain student leaders 
to see student government in its 
broader view. Consequently, they 
failed to understand that student rep- 
resentation on university policy com- 
mittees was just as truly student gov- 
ernment in action as the student sen- 
ate in session passing a bill or voting 
to investigate some area of university 
administration. The need to coordi- 
nate the various policy-making com- 
mittees with the agencies having stu- 
dent representation in the all-campus 
student government was also evident. 

A final point of general emphasis 
which appeared to result from sheer 
size was the development of the group 
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residence centers as the focus for stu- 
dent college life with consequent sep- 
aration from all-campus events and 
possible decrease of the importance of 
all-campus activities and events. Re- 
lated to this trend was the extremely 
hopeful development of closer rela- 
tionships between the program in 
housing units and the academic pro- 
gram and interests of the university. 
By the use of such means as faculty 
associates for residence halls and oth- 
er group living units, cooperation 
with student advisers in the academic 
schools, the introduction of serious 
discussion groups in residence halls, 
and fireside-chat programs in social 
organizations, a definite attempt was 
being made to bring about greater in- 
tellectual content and depth into the 
residence activities program and into 


general student activities. 
In summary, it is possible to note 
three distinct problem areas. The first 


is institutionally unique communica- 
tion problems wherein each univer- 
sity must determine its particular set 
of objectives and the resulting com- 
munication needs. Secondly, there is 
the problem of vertical communica- 
tion which, while familiar to all, is 
compounded by increased size. As the 
space between making those decisions 
and carrying out the programs is 
increased (a necessary condition if a 
reasonable span of control is to be 
maintained), vertical communication 
problems increase. Finally, there ap- 
pears the relatively new problem of 
horizontal communication at all levels 
of university activity, including intra- 
student communication. Having iden- 
tified some of the problems within 
each of these areas, it remains for each 
university, department, and commit- 
tee to address itself to the problem 
within its scope of influence. 





NAWDC National Convention 


Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, March 18-22, 1959 
Theme: ‘“Whoso is heroic will always find crises to try his edge.”—Emerson 
Registration begins: Wednesday afternoon, March 18 
Coffee Hour: Wednesday evening; hostesses: Ohio Association of Women Deans, 


Administrators, and Counselors 


Opening Session: 9:00 a.m. Thursday, March 19 
Closing Session: Luncheon on Sunday, March 22 
Advance registration forms and hotel room reservation blanks, together with a pre- 
liminary program announcement, are being mailed to all current NAWDC members 


in January. 
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Communication in the Teacher-Learning Experience 


BESS SONDEL 


Because communication deals with 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing—and thinking—t is central to the 
teaching-learning experience. I ad- 
dress myself to this subject with a full 
awareness that the opinions I express 
are supported by relatively “soft” evi- 
dence. I speak primarily from gener- 
alizations which are derived from 
more than two decades of direct parti- 
cipation in and observation of the 
teaching - learning situation. These 
generalizations appear to corroborate 
theories of communication formulated 
by such specialists as Ogden and Rich- 
ards (1),.Alfred Korzybski (2), and, 
notably, Charles Morris (3). 

Learning, as I understand it, is a 
risk-taking behavioral situation that 
takes the individual beyond what he is 
toward what he hopes to be. 

It is immediately apparent that this 
conception of learning makes certain 
presuppositions, among them: 

The human being is self-propelled 
| in sufficient measure to make goal- 
| seeking behavior a matter of con- 
scious choice; 

The “pull” of the future is, there- 
fore, at least as important as the 
“push” of the past; 

The personality is in transit—and 
in transition—toward the never at- 
tained objective of self-actualization 
(4). 

But how? There is some agree- 
ment concerning the nature of man; 
| there is more agreement concerning 
the ends to be achieved by learning; 


but there is little explicit considera- 
tion of the means by which these ends 
are to be achieved. The purpose of 
this paper is to consider means from 
the perspective of communication 
theory. 

Let me begin by suggesting that 
teaching-learning is a field experi- 
ence. I use the term field as the psy- 
chologists Kurt Lewin (5) and Gard- 
ner Murphy (6) use it in their exposi- 
tion of personality. Because this con- 
ception of personality is basic to ev- 
erything that follows, I quote briefly 
from Murphy: 

. . . the time dimension is as essential to 
biology as it is to physics . . . world and self 
flow into one another. The boundary is often 
vague or non-existent, but the flow is always 
directed to some extent by the relations be- 
tween outer and inner structure. 

No single word is likely to serve perfectly 
for this conception. The word “field” will 
perhaps serve if we expressly state that it is 
used as it is in physics; an electromagnetic 
field, for example, permits no strict demarca- 
tion of a boundary and may change continu- 
ally as a result of varying currents. (7) 


The self is organized; the environ- 
ment is organized; and the relation- 
ship between the self and environment 
is organized. There is, as Murphy 
puts it, cross organization between the 
two poles. 

Look, for a moment, at the position 
of either the teacher or the student (it 
makes no difference). Here we have 
a purposive human being at a moment 
in time. His past experience consti- 
tutes his resources (conscious and un- 
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conscious). Purposive activity looks 
to a preconceived goal, and accom- 
plishment involves both thinking and 
doing. This is conscious activity. The 
purposive human being finds himself 
in the present—not in the past—and 
propelled toward the future. Here 
the structured reservoir of memories 
and habits (to use Dewey’s term) is 
only a springboard to the new. Sys- 
tematized resources must be used to 
“entertain”—to penetrate, to pierce, 
to make an entrance into—the as yet 
unlived; the anticipated, to be sure, 
but the not altogether predictable fu- 
ture. This calls for cross organization 
between self and environment that is 
stabilized by the desired goal. This 
calls for the re-formation of old pat- 
terns of experience and perhaps even 
for discontinuous “jump-like” changes 
(8) in the history of a human life. 
As Alfred North Whitehead puts it, 
“The initial phase of each fresh oc- 
casion represents the issue of a strug- 
gle with the past for objective exist- 
ence beyond itself.” (9) 

How do we surpass our selves? 
How do we remake ourselves? How 
do we move from one structured sit- 
uation as a whole to another in pre- 
ferred design? What are the means? 


The psychologist Gordon W. All- 
port makes this statement: “Now 
whatever else learning may be it is 
clearly @ disposition to form struc- 
tures.” (10) And, again, we ask, But 
how? Norbert Wiener explicates the 
concept that is basic to method in his 
Human Use of Human Beings: 


One of the most interesting aspects of the 
world is that it can be considered to be made 
up of patterns. A pattern is essentially an ar- 
rangement. It is characterized by the order 
of the elements of which it is made, rather 


than by the intrinsic nature of these elements, 
Two patterns are identical if their relational 
structure can be put into a one-to-one corre- 
spondence, so that to each term of the one 
there corresponds a term of the other; and 
that to each relation of order between several 
terms of one, there corresponds a similar rela- 
tion of order between corresponding terms of 
the other. (11) 


One of the most effective means of 
productive cross organization between 
the self and the environment is the 
use of verbal patterns. A verbal pat- 
tern “is essentially an arrangement.” 
A verbal pattern “is characterized by 
the order of the elements of which it 
is made, rather than by the intrinsic 
nature of these elements.” A verbal 
pattern is “identical” with an actual 
pattern if its “relational structure can 
be put into a one-to-one correspond- 
ence” with the relational structure of 
whatever it purports to represent in 
the world of people and things; “and 
that to each relation of order between 
several terms of one, there corre- 
sponds a similar relation of order be- 
tween the corresponding term of the 
other.” 

In order to report accurately, the 
communicator makes a verbal pattern 
that designates an actual pattern. In 
order to accomplish a predetermined 
goal, the communicator will make a 
verbal pattern that anticipates a “real” 
pattern — actual, possible, or even 
plausible. And understanding by an- 
other depends upon his reception of 
the verbal pattern. We come now at 
last to the semantic devices that will 
answer the question, How do we make 
verbal patterns? 

Charles Morris differentiates be- 
tween uses and modes of language 
(12). The uses refer to the intention 
of the communicator; the modes, to 
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the kind of symbols appropriate to the 
achievement of a given purpose. Mor- 
ris explicates four uses of language 
and four corresponding modes, all of 
which have relevance to the making 
of verbal patterns, but the systemic use 
in the formative mode has specific ref- 
erence to the “disposition to form 
structures.” 

Morris states that when it is the in- 
tention of the communicator to organ- 
ize all of the responses of a recipient, 
the appropriate mode of language is 
the formator. The function of the 
formator is, as the word suggests, to 
establish form. 

The word “form” means just what 
you think it means. We recognize a 
church, a barn, a school, a tree, a 
child—an idea—by its form. “Form” 
is a common word for “structure,” 
and it is,as I use the term, synony- 
mous with the word “pattern.” I like 
the word “pattern” because it sug- 
gests parts that must be put together 
in invariable order to make something 
whole. Anyone whose purpose it is to 
make a pair of pants would have to be 
careful how the parts are put togeth- 
er. Random connections would be dis- 
astrous. 

But there are two aspects of Wien- 
er’s statement now to be considered: 
(a) the nature of the separate ele- 
ments (words), and (b) the nature of 
the relationship between the elements 
(the arrangement of the words). 

1. The separate elements of the 
verbal pattern are, of course, words in 
the formative mode of language, i.e., 
formators. A formator, as I use the 
term, is a general word. 

Every word is, in a sense, a gen- 
eral term. Every word is a class word. 
This we know. The word “child” 


makes a place for child,, child, .. . 
child,. The word “run” makes a place 
for every specific running. 

The important thing to remember 
is that formators have a relatively 
high degree of generality; some high- 
er, some lower. The formators “read- 
ing,” “writing,” “speaking,” and “lis- 
tening” are less general than the for- 
mator “communication.” “Communi- 
cation” is a formator that is broad 
enough to make a place for reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. “Ed- 
ucation” is a broader formator that 
may include communication: reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. But 
note, also, that the same formator may 
be used on various levels of abstrac- 
tion (generality), each level different 
in scope. The formator “reading” 
may be used to include only Johnny’s 
reading; it may be used to include 
reading in the elementary schools; it 
may be used to include adult reading; 
etc. To say this differently, most for- 
mators have multidimensional order. 
It is important, therefore, to select 
that general term which clearly delim- 
its scope but which is broad enough to 
include everything that is to be com- 
municated. The word “education” 
would, probably, be too broad in scope 
when discussing, for example, Wen- 
dy’s fifth-grade reading lesson. When 
the formator is too broad, responses 
are likely to be diffuse and mislead- 
ing. 

Titles of expository works are fre- 
quently made up of formators that 
designate scope and establish the 
structure of the work. Such a title as 
Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics is, 
for example, “characterized by the 
order of the elements of which it is 
made, rather than by the intrinsic na- 
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ture of these elements.” The intrinsic 
nature of the elements—the many de- 
tails that fall under these essential 
formators — must be found in the 
work. Just so, an instructor asks, 
What does the author say? or What 
is the lesson about? The answer to 
such questions summarizes the essen- 
tials without reference to details. The 
answer to such questions “‘is character- 
ized by the order of the elements of 
which it is made, rather than by the 
intrinsic nature of these elements.” 

2. Concerning the arrangement of 
elements (formators), it is man’s for- 
ever unfinished task to make verbal 
arrangements that accurately repre- 
sent actual arrangements in the world 
of people and things, and indeed, in 
the universe. There are, moreover, 
verbal arrangements that anticipate 
actual arrangements. And there are 
verbal arrangements in the arts and 
the sciences that capture and transmit 
man’s hopes and dreams and visions. 

Here are some of the molds into 
which formators are likely to fall. We 
may find time arrangements of forma- 
tors, as in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress: 

Past (“Four score and seven years 

O.6s 

Present (“We have come here to 
dedicate . . .”) 

Future (“. .. that this nation... 
shall not perish from the 
earth.”’) 

The industrial engineer may find 
space arrangements of formators use- 
ful to explicate economy of time and 
motion. We may find cause-to-effect 
arrangements of formators which, to 
use a phrase of Ogden’s and Rich- 
ards’, hang together in precisely the 
way controlled operations can be 


shown to hang together. We often 
use a means-to-end arrangement of 
formators to present a plan that looks 
to the future. There are, of course, 
many other arrangements into which 
formators may fall. There are as 
many verbal patterns as there are oth- 
er patterns, actual or imaginable. The 
sectional arrangement of formators 
should be mentioned. This differs 
from those already mentioned in that 
it does not have the cohesiveness nor 
the progressiveness of the others. In 
the sectional pattern the formators 
represent categories which are rela- 
tively independent of each other but 


which belong in the same frame of | 


reference. H. H. Newman’s Evolw- 
tion, Genetics and Eugenics makes use 
of such formators. 

It is as natural as breathing to make 
verbal patterns. Executives will in- 
variably discuss a problem by setting 


up a cause-to-effect arrangement of f 


formators. This, they will say after 


analysis of the situation, #s causing our 
trouble (undesirable effect). And > 
when they begin to discuss ways of 
overcoming their difficulty, they will f 
invariably formulate means-to-end [ 
patterns. And the solution calls for a [ 
decision as to the most favorable and | 
most practical, the least risky and most [ 
economical means-to-end hypothesis. 7 
Logicians seem to agree that all think- | 
ing begins with a problem. They | 
agree also that the first “method” to | 
be applied is that of analysis; and this | 
means that the elements of the prob- | 
lematical situation must be deter-| 

mined and the nature of the relation- | 


ship between the elements estab- 
lished (13). In his Logic: The The- 


ory of Inquiry, John Dewey reduces | 


all problem-solving to the considera- 
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tion of means-to-end hypotheses, and 
he sees no essential differences be- 
tween scientific and social problems 
other than the nature of the subject 
matter (14). Executives seemed to 
be following approved logical meth- 
ods without an awareness that they 
were making verbal patterns. When, 
however, they proceeded on the con- 
scious level, they found that both an- 
alysis and decision-making were re- 
fined; they found that they could 
more properly evaluate the quality of 


| their thinking. 


It may be interesting to note that 


© children make verbal patterns on the 
| unconscious—and sometimes even on 
| the conscious—level. 


I could cite 
many examples, but will proffer only 
one instance which relates to the 
teaching-learning experience. 

Three children, ages six, eight, and 


} ten, sat with me around a table 


equipped with microphones before a 
group of elementary school teachers. 
The objective was to investigate the 
teaching-learning situation. Several 
hundred teachers were observers. I 
conversed with the children with no 
idea how the talk would go. I turned 
to Jill, the eldest, and asked: 

“What have you been reading late- 
ly, Jill?” 

“T just finished The Call of the 
Wild,” she answered. 

“Will you tell us the story?” I 
asked. 

Jill told the story. We timed her. 
The story ran twelve minutes. I then 
turned to the two younger children 
and asked: 

“What was the story about?” 

“It was a story about a dog,” Pamie 
said. 

“Fine,” I answered. “But tell us 


more. What did the story tell us 
about the dog?” Pamie had indicated 
the frame of reference but had not 
found formators to delineate the scope 
of the narrative. I prodded without 
success. Pamie couldn’t answer. But 
Wendy, then six, popped up with 
this: 

“Tt was a story about how a dog got 
hurted and how he got saved.” 

This established the elements and 
the order of the elements, without 
reference to the “intrinsic nature of 
the elements.” Further talk devel- 
oped the details of how the dog “got 
hurted” and how he “got saved.” 

Here was a ¢ime pattern but also a 
sectional pattern. Every detail of that 
story, as recounted by Jill, could find 
a place under one or the other of these 
two essential parts. 

Everything I have said thus far is 
introductory to the stat ment that 
feedforward and feedback are two se- 
mantic devices that will facilitate the 
teaching-learning experience. 

The term “feedforward” was in- 
troduced by I. A. Richards in “Com- 
munication Between Men: Meaning 
and Language” (15). It has, for me, 
interesting adumbrations. A verbal 
pattern has the capacity to feed/for- 
ward. When a verbal pattern is made 
up of parts that hang together accord- 
ing to some known principle of organ- 
ization it paves the way for what ts to 
follow. A time pattern that says, 
First this, and then that, alerts the re- 
cipient to the question, And then 
what? The pattern is both cohesive 
and progressive. A discussion that is 
concerned with a problem alerts the 
recipient to the question, Why? What 
causes give rise to this undesirable 
effect? Means lead us to the ends; 
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ends to possible means. Even a sec- 
tional pattern in which the parts are 
relatively independent of each other 
refers the recipient to the frame of 
reference. If we feed/forward in the 
category of behavior, the recipient 
darts ahead to psychology; then, 
probably, to biology; and, thence, 
possibly, to the more exact sciences. 
No single datum has meaning apart 
from the whole. Stimuli become stim- 
uli to the percipient because of the 
pattern of his past experience and his 
present needs. What I am saying is 
this: Feed part of a pattern forward 
and the whole pattern is likely to be. 
anticipated. 

When the elements (formators) of 
an exposition are designated, and 
when the arrangement—the principle 
of organization of the elements—is 
transmitted, the communicator feeds 
forward. The verbal pattern he 
makes finds its niche in the experi- 
ence of the recipient. 

The instructor who feeds forward 
paves the way for what is to follow. 

But the teaching-learning experi- 
ence is circular; not, mind you, as a 
vicious circle, but as an ever-expand- 
ing cyclic process. The teacher gives; 
the student receives. But how does 
the student respond? The instructor 
must look and see and listen and per- 
ceive in every possible human way 
such signs as are clues to responses. 
But merely to note these responses 
(insofar as that is possible) is not 
enough. The input of the instructor 
may be used as mew information by 
which to proceed toward the accom- 
plishment of his goal. When the in- 
structor uses the consequences of his 
own activities to correct his future out- 
put, this is the exercise of feedback. 


And when the output-input-output 
continuum is corrective at both ends, 
we have trans/action; we have cross 
organization; we have trans/forma- 
tion which results in more knowing 
(16). 

One point, interesting to me, is fre- 
quently overlooked. If the student 
can anticipate what the instructor will 
communicate, he, obviously, gains 
nothing by the experience. Perhaps 
it should be pointed out in bold print 
that only the unpredictable—only the 
unanticipated—adds to our informa- 
tion. And when such information is 
used to correct future output, the cir- 
cular process remakes the self in new 
design. And this is learning. 

It becomes apparent that the teach- 
ing-learning experience calls for a 
high degree of flexibility. The dangers 
here are overadaptiveness and under- 
adaptiveness. Optimal adaptiveness 
takes place when correction at both 
ends is stabilized by formators which 


delimit scope and which are connected © 


by a known principle of organization. 
If direction toward a predetermined 
goal is not controlled, the interaction 
becomes random and ineffectual. The 
stable verbal pattern makes explora- 
tion into byways possible. The point 
of reference is not lost, and discussion 


is relevant to purpose. How else shall © 


we weed out the irrelevant? 
Every discussion is concerned with 


both facts and opinions, it should be 


noted parenthetically. Morris’s uses 


and modes of language will help both | 


the instructor and the student differ- 


entiate between facts and opinions. | 
Discussion relating to facts becomes a | 


matter of inclusiveness and relevance 


of evidence; discussion of opinions is © 
characterized by the readiness of all | 
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concerned to listen. For opinions are 
not “right” or “wrong.” They are 
better or worse, depending on sup- 
portive evidence. Opinions are opin- 
ions because all of the decisive facts 
are not in—perhaps cannot be in 
(17). Operation feedback is refined 
by this distinction. 

Operation feedback takes time. The 
instructor must look and see and lis- 
ten—honestly. And if responsive 
signs are blurred, he would do well to 
elicit others. The cyclic process is, at 
its best, corrective at both ends. The 
student explores and discovers. The 
teacher entertains and remakes. Pat- 
terns are analyzed and evaluated. The 
teacher is at once a learner; the stu- 
dent, a collaborator and a pathfinder 
on his own. 


Of thinking, Albert Einstein wrote: 


What, precisely, is “thinking”? When. at 
the reception of sense-impressions, memory- 
pictures emerge, this is not yet “thinking.” 
And when such pictures form series, each mem- 
ber of which calls for another, this too is not 
yet “thinking.” When, however, a certain pic- 
ture turns up in many series, then—precisely 
through such return—it becomes an ordering 
element for such series, in that it connects se- 
ries which in themselves are unconnected. Such 
an element becomes an instrument. a concept. 
I think that the transition from free association 
or “dreaming” to thinking is characterized by 
the more or less dominating role which the 
“concept” plays in it. (18) 

When an element becomes an in- 
strument for order, we have a concept. 
When an element connects things 
which are not otherwise connected, we 
have a concept. When an element 
relates things which are not otherwise 
related, we have a concept. And this 
characterizes thinking. 


Ogden and Richards speak of 
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psychological as well as physical con- 
texts. We recall their phrase “hangs 
together” which, for them, symbolizes 
relatedness. In The Meaning of 
Meaning these authors use the word 
“determinative” in connection with 
contexts. A determinative context is 
defined as a linkage in which at least 
one element must be determined, giv- 
en the others. The important thing 
to recall here is that when a psycho- 
logical linkage hangs together in pre- 
cisely the way an external linkage 
hangs together, the reference is both 
true and logical. This conforms ex- 
actly with Korzybski’s map-territory 
analogy. If the verbal map accurate- 
ly represents the actual territory, the 
statement is true and logical, and one 
which permits of a degree of predict- 
ability. It remained, however, for 
Charles Morris to provide the seman- 
tic apparatus by which to analyze and 
evaluate the structure of our think- 
ing. 

Teaching-learning takes place both 
inside and outside classrooms. It takes 
place in homes, in clubrooms, in of- 
fices, in conversation, in conference, on 
platforms; in the analysis of problems 
and in the decision-making process. It 
is an aspect of life, and without end- 


ing. 
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Communication Process in the Interview 


PAUL E. EISERER 


The two-way exchange of ideas is 
as old as man’s existence but the at- 
tempt to study two-way interaction 
scientifically is relatively recent. In 
view of the pervasive and sometimes 
frenetic contemporary concern with 
communication, both as a field of in- 
quiry and as a technology, it is hardly 
surprising to find that personnel work- 
ers are interested in the relevance of 
this field to their own endeavors. 

The literature on guidance, coun- 
seling, and psychotherapy reflects this 
interest in the form of systematic 
study of interpersonal interactions, 
especially as manifested in the inter- 
view as a personnel method. A body 
of certified knowledge has slowly ac- 
cumulated which serves as a founda- 
tion for practical work, yet conflicting 
theories and divergent practices make 
it quite evident that there is plenty of 
room for new approaches and con- 
tinued inquiry. 

Many conceptual schema have been 
used to take the mystery out of the 
interview. Each model which has 
proven useful has consisted of ele- 
ments which permit an analytical per- 
spective on the subjectively experi- 
enced complexity of the interpersonal 
situation. 

This essay attempts to apply some 
of the concepts of communication the- 
ory to the interview. Strictly speak- 
ing, the concepts have not been much 
used in research; thus the present ef- 
fort is mainly heuristic. 

I believe that if communication 
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theory is to prove useful in examining 
interview processes it should be appli- 
cable to any type of interview. We 
are aware that the interview method 
is used to accomplish a variety of pur- 
poses: to collect information, to give 
information, to help someone make a 
decision. No doubt you will consider 
what you read here with reference to 
the kind of interviewing in which you 
personally engage whether it be to 
help a voluntary client, to select some- 
one for a job, to collect data for re- 
search, to carry out disciplinary action, 
to confer with a parent, or other pur- 
pose. 

As I write I am constantly aware of 
counseling interactions because they 
have been so salient in my experience. 
I have found this exercise stimulating 
and hope that you will try your own 
hand at it. 


Concepts ABsout COMMUNICATION 
Aim 

The aim of communication is to ar- 
rive at some common understanding: 
to share an idea, thought, feeling, at- 
titude, perception, emotion. When a 
state of being in one person is appre- 
hended within another person a com- 
munication-event has occurred. Such 
events are the loadstone of every in- 
terview worth its salt. 

This aim pervades every interview 
from beginning to end; it is implicit 
in every word, act, gesture. Every 
personal offshoot seeks fulfillment in 
the interpersonal situation. Yet com- 
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munication-events are more often ap- 
proximated than achieved. Perhaps 
subsequent discussion will suggest why 
this is so. 


Levels 

Communication behavior may be 
observed on at least four different 
levels: 

the intrapersonal, wherein the send- 

ing and receiving of messages 
occurs within the person 

the interpersonal, wherein sending- 

receiving occurs between two 
persons 

the group, sending-receiving with- 

in a network of known persons 
having special roles therein 

the societal, interaction between 

groups. 

These levels are interactive and in- 
terdependent; while group and soci- 
etal levels impinge upon interview 
events, the primary emphasis here 
will be on the intrapersonal and inter- 
personal. 


Basic Model 

The basic communication model to 
be employed in this discussion con- 
tains as elements, sender-message- 
receiver. Interview interaction is at 
core the sending and receiving of mes- 
sages, in any type of interview used 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

The first link in the communica- 
tion chain is forged through codifica- 
tion: the presentation in symbolic 
form of some state of being within 
the sender. It may be the formulation 
into language symbols of a perception, 
concept, feeling, impulse, emotion, 
attitude, or the representation of like 
states in nonverbal form such as an 
act, posture, gesture, appearance. 


When these codifications are ex- 
pressed in some form they are called 
messages and in interpersonal situa- 
tions are sent toward a receiver. The 
sending of messages constitutes the 
next link in the chain. 

The receiver decodes and evaluates 
the message. When the same state of 
affairs existing in the sender is appre- 
hended by the receiver, the last link 
is forged and a communication-event 
has occurred. 

Terms such as interview process or 
interpersonal interactions may thus be 
viewed as interchangeable with com- 
munication process. There is, of 
course, more to the interview as a per- 
sonnel method than process; there are 
objectives, plans to be made, actions 
to be taken which differ with situa- 
tions but all interviews have a com- 
munication dimension. However, this 
discussion is limited to a concern for 
the issues and problems associated 
with communication process. 

It is now our purpose to examine 
more closely the links in the chain to 
illuminate some of the problems 
which determine the degree of com- 
munication which may occur in any 
situation. 


Difficulties may develop at any 


point in the chain: coding, sending, 
message, receiving, decoding, feed- 
back. 


CoMMUNICATION PROCESS 


In the interview the counselor and 
the client are continuously involved in 
communication efforts. Each one sends 
and receives messages alternatively, 
simultaneously, reciprocally. Because 
of specialized knowledge and skill, 
the counselor is expected to do better 
than the client at coding-sending-re- 
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CoMMUNICATION PRocEss IN THE INTERVIEW 


ceiving-decoding but his competence 
is under continuing challenge from 
situation to situation and from client 
to client. His expertness imposes up- 
on him greater responsibility to carry 
the load. During an interview or se- 
ries of interviews the amount and 
quality of sending and receiving vary, 
but from one fact there is no escape: 
each persons is always sending and re- 
ceiving while contact exists. Thus in 
the following discussion the reader 
should keep in mind that both per- 
sons are senders and receivers and 
what is said is applicable to the coun- 
selor and the client. 


Coding and Sending 


Coding is an intrapersonal process. 
One’s intrapsychic life contains many 
elements. Past learnings from what- 
ever source—the culture, the group, 
interpersonal encounters, internal 
ruminations—constitute a reservoir of 
meanings which can be drawn upon 
and formulated into messages for dis- 
patch to a potential receiver. Lan- 
guage constitutes the most significant 
symbol system yet contrived to help 
people communicate with one another. 
It is the vehicle by which interview- 
ing is generally carried on. 

Communication is facilitated when 
the counselor and client hold in com- 
mon many learnings and meanings ac- 
quired through membership in the 
same culture and similar group expe- 
riences. The cultural and group 
learnings are generally taken for 
granted by both. There are, of course, 
many differences in learning among 
individuals but communication could 
not occur without a corpus of shared 
experience. 

No doubt some of the problems ex- 
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perienced in interviewing result from 
differences in acquired meanings re- 
flecting areas of wnshared cultural and 
group experience. Sometimes we 
ascribe to faulty interview techniques 
or to “incompatibility of personality” 
difficulties which are really due to the 
fact of great dissimilarity in the re- 
sources available for coding and de- 
coding messages. Usually personnel 
workers are not aware of what they 
take for granted until something goes 
wrong in the communication effort. 
Because of the interdependence and 
interaction of societal, group, inter- 
personal, and intrapersonal levels, 
difficulties usually show up in the 
events of the intra- and interpersonal 
levels which are the immediate con- 
cern of the interviewer. 

Difficulties in coding and sending 
may be of intrapersonal character. 
The client may lack capacity or skill 
in formulating his problem in lan- 
guage symbols. He may feel too self- 
conscious or fearful of putting it into 
words. He may not kvow what ails 
him: anxiety or lack of self-percep- 
tion may inhibit or limit formulation. 
Lacking a sense of the purpose of the 
interview he may not know what to 
select for formulation. 

Latent learnings may not be avail- 
able for use. What we call the “un- 
conscious” would by definition be un- 
available. But Sullivan reminds us 
that what we are quick to refer to as 
the “repressed” may merely be the 
unformulated. 

The interviewer may have some 
special problem of his own. He may 
code something that is never sent be- 
cause of his belief about its relevance 
or appropriateness-to the interview. 
He too has private reveries about 
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events outside the interview, about 
client dynamics, about his adequacy as 
an interviewer, about troublesome 
problems in his personal life. These 
may be coded but not deliberately 
sent. 

Difficulties may be of interpersonal 
nature. Every communication effort of 
a deliberate sort is motivated by an 
expectation of being perfectly under- 
stood by the receiver. Thus the send- 
er has more codings than he ever 
sends. The selection of messages to 
be sent is generally guided by the 
sender’s anticipation of a rewarding 
reception. Thus no one tells a//, espe- 
cially in early phases of the interview. 

The client may view some of his 
messages as too ridiculous, inane, or 
unsocial, for the ears of another per- 
son. Or the message may be seen as 
irrelevant to his concept of the pur- 
pose of the interview. He may have 
many reservations about the reception 
which his ideas may encounter. The 
hoped-for esteem of the other person 
may be endangered by untoward ut- 
terances. Hence a guarded approach 
is evident on initial contact as both 
persons seek the conditions for ade- 
quate communication. 

The interviewer generally consid- 
ers it inherent in his professional role 
and a sign of his expertness to give 
leadership to the two-way effort to 
establish good communication. He 
sends messages with an intent to com- 
municate to the other that a wide 
range and variety of messages are wel- 
come and acceptable even though he 
cannot guarantee perfect apprehen- 
sion. He refers to his success as “rap- 
port.” Rapport is not the result of 
good communication: it is another 
name for it! Call it whatever you 


will — affinity, harmony, oneness, 
sharing, common understanding, com- 
munication, rapport—it is essential to 
the work of the interview. 


Messages 


It was noted above that language 
symbols are the form in which most 
messages are sent in the interview. At 
least it is the form in which messages 
are deliberately sent. And we prob- 
ably attend more closely to language 
symbols than to any other form of 
message. It is not our purpose to de- 
lineate here the enormously impor- 
tant role which language plays as the 
vehicle of cultural transmission or in- 
terpersonal communication. Nor is its 
importance discounted by pointing up 
the fact that interviewers tend to rely 
too exclusively upon language as the 
main road to understanding. Perhaps 
our education and easy familiarity 
with language and the excessive pre- 
occupation of our culture with words 
have partially blinded us to the com- 
munication value of nonverbal sym- 
bols as roads to understanding. 

Present knowledge would not per- 
mit us to differentiate the relative 
communication effects of language 
and nonverbal systems of communica- 
tion. In many situations, especially 
the interview, both systems are in con- 
tinuing interplay. Yet many inter- 
viewers selectively “inattend” to non- 
verbal messages as sources of under- 
standing the other person. 

The literature on counseling and 
psychotherapy has given far more 
systematic attention to the verbal cod- 
ing-decoding operations (interactions) 
than to other dimensions of com- 
munication process. Yet there are per- 
suasive reasons for learning to send 
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and receive nonverbal symbols to fa- 
cilitate communication. 

Language has inherent limitations 
as a symbol system for coding and 
sending messages. It has discursive 
properties which limit its capabilities 
to symbolize the richness, variety, and 
complexity of experience. As Whorf 
has said, “We cut nature up, organize 
it into concepts, and ascribe signifi- 
cances as we do, largely because we 
are parties to an agreement to organ- 
ize it in this way—an agreement that 
holds throughout our speech com- 
munity and is codified in the patterns 
of our language.” Not all states of 
being can be rendered into language 
symbols. Some feelings, attitudes, 
and actions may be much more effec- 
tively communicated nonverbally. An 
action, gesture, or posture may be 
much more effective than words in re- 
instating iri the receiver “the same pic- 
ture in the head” which actuates the 
sender of the message. 

A receiver unable to decipher non- 
verbal codes may miss some impor- 
tant messages. A sender, very likely 
the client, may send the verbal mes- 
sage “I feel fine,” “I have no anxiety 
about this” all the while he simulta- 
neously sends a nonverbal, motoric 
message of discomfort and tension. 
Such discrepancies provide a rich 
source of data to the sensitive re- 
ceiver. 

Compare a telephone conversation 
with an interview situation. In the 
former only verbal messages are pos- 
sible and most personnel workers 
would consider it an inferior method 
for accomplishing goals for which 
they use interviewing precisely be- 
cause nonverbal messages contribute 
so much to communication. 
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In the interpersonal encounter ver- 
bal and nonverbal messages are al- 
ways being concurrently sent. Actu- 
ally there is one message. Nothing is 
said outside the context of the person 
and the situation. 

It is common in counselor training 
that the novice can observe and re- 
port with considerable accuracy the 
(verbal) word-by-word exchange of 
a counseling hour but have great dif- 
ficulty recalling (not having ob- 
served) the nonverbal communica- 
tions of the client. Accurate infer- 
ences can often be made from decoded 
verbal messages but greater accuracy 
or more frequent accuracy can result 
from using the more inclusive data of 
verbal and nonverbal behavior. 


Receiving and Decoding 


A communication event is consum- 
mated when reception is clear, de- 
coding is accurate, and evaluation of 
the message leads to commonness of 
understanding. In the interview the 
receiving function is required of the 
client as well as the counselor, al- 
though in some kinds of interviewing, 
such as personal counseling, it may ap- 
pear that the counselor does more re- 
ceiving because he listens more and 
talks less. 

Effective reception depends upon 
certain attitudes and skills. Although 
intake is always selective in relation 
to the amount of theoretically avail- 
able messages, good reception is char- 
acterized by a relatively high degree 
of openness of mind, of disposition to 
enter the frame of reference of the 
sender in order to apprehend his 
psychological world, of suspension of 
judgment, of compassion for the 
struggles of people, and of a respect 
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for the potential strength of person- 
ality in process of becoming. These 
attitudes are as difficult to acquire as 
they are to define. It is probable that 
in the degree that these qualities exist 
the receiver is likely to take in more 
data as well as be more responsive to 
the significance in what is received. 

Listening is perhaps the foremost 
skill in responding to incoming mes- 
sages. It is more than the absence of 
talking. It is the capacity to give 
wholehearted attention to the other 
person’s communicative efforts. It is 
the making available for ready re- 
sponse of the more selfless dimension 
of one’s being. It is a willingness to 
risk past and present security for the 
uncertain possibility of creative re- 
sponse. The receiver’s security oper- 
ations are manifold and beguiling: 
reveries of self-esteem as a person or 
as a professional personnel worker; 
tendencies to label, explain, classify, 
and evaluate the sender; sophisticated 
theories about personality; a need to 
maintain emotional distance from peo- 
ple rationalized as scientific objectiv- 
ity. These or other tendencies are 
brought o the interview. Other diffi- 
culties may be engendered by what 
happens after things get started. In- 
coming messages may incite old and 
unresolved problems, or evoke trans- 
ference attitudes. 

Decoding is another skill with its 
own requisites and problems. It is 
essentially the translation of messages 
so that the intentions and meanings 
of the sender are understood, so that 
the state of being of the sender is in- 
stated in the receiver. The receiver 
draws upon presently available expe- 
rience, or brings into awareness coded 
past experience, or creates new mean- 


ings (learns) to help him in this task. 
Decoding may be difficult or impos- 
sible because none of these conditions 
can be fulfilled. 

When no difficulties are encoun- 
tered, the communication flow is 
smooth, both ways. But interviewers 
soon learn from experience and re- 
flection that this is seldom the case. 
Disruptions and discontinuities mark 
the interactional process between two 
persons. Idiosyncratic constructions of 
the world, the uniqueness of subjec- 
tive experience enter into every coding 
and decoding operation. 

Thus a great deal of activity, tech- 
nically termed feedback, is initiated 
by receivers before the communica- 
tion effect is achieved. Techniques 
such as clarification or reflection of at- 
titudes or feelings may be seen as at- 
tempts on the part of receivers to 
determine whether decoding has been 
accurate. “Is this what you mean?” 
“Am I seeing it your way?” “Do I 
get you right?” “You feel .. .” illus- 
trate how a check is made with the 
sender to confirm, qualify, or negate 
a tentative decoding. 

Unless the receiver genuinely rec- 
ognizes that initially all decodings 
perforce must be tentative until con- 
firmed by the sender, or fails to prac- 
tice feedback continuously, “an accu- 
mulation of misunderstandings” can 
lead to interview failure. Efforts to 
short-circuit the process by taking too 
much for granted proves to be poor 
economy. Overestimation of one’s 
perceptiveness and sensitivity can lead 
one to assume that confirming opera- 
tions are merely the lot of less en- 
dowed interviewers. But even widely 
experienced, well-integrated, highly 
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sagacious personnel workers have 
problems in receiving. 


CoNCLUSION 


The communication process has 
been “taken apart” for analytical in- 
spection of its elements, perhaps leav- 
ing an impression of lifeless abstrac- 
tion. Yet it is the warp and woof, the 
dynamic living stuff of the interview. 
It is the means by which personnel 
workers achieve many purposes. The 
interview is merely a special case, il- 
lustrating our concern and need for 
better understanding of communica- 
tion. 

The sending and receiving of mes- 
sages is continuous and concurrent. 
More messages are coded than ever 
sent, more are sent than ever re- 
ceived. The communication-event is 
potential at every moment of human 
presence. It is ever available to all 
who fulfill its conditions. 


Selectivity always characterizes the 


sending and receiving of messages. 
More goes on than can be attended to 
by deliberate intention. For example, 
at the very time when the interviewer 
thinks he is receiving a message he is 
also, usually nonverbally, sending 
messages to the sender revealing his 
interest or boredom. Similarly, while 
in the very act of sending a message 
in verbal symbols he receives visual 
messages bringing evidence as to 
whether his hope for understanding 
is well founded. 

This paper has not dealt with all 
phases and problems of interview 
method. It has focused on the com- 
munication dimension, applying to it 
ideas current in communication the- 
ory. My impression that current fer- 
ment and inquiry in this field offer 
stimulus for thought to the personnel 
worker is sent in search of communi- 
cation. But I face the plight of all 
senders—there is more to communica- 
tion than the coding and sending of a 
message in language symbols. 
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What Mass Communication Does to People: 


Some Highlights From Sociological Research | 


MELVIN DE FLEUR 


The explosive growth in the amount 
of communicated material available to 
the ordinary citizen represents one of 
the most important revolutions in the 
history of mankind. The highlights 
of this revolution can only hint of its 
tremendous implications for the edu- 
cational world. 

Just when man acquired the special 
ability to talk which set him forever 
apart from other animals and allowed 
him to think and to develop a culture, 
is lost in his million-year evolutionary 
history. At first he could reach only 
those within the range of his own 
voice, but some 230 generations or 
7000 years ago man also learned to 
write and this achievement marks the 
start of the communication revolution. 
In the fifteenth century A.D. man 
used his first movable type for print- 
ing a book, and soon thereafter fol- 
lowed the popular demand for educa- 
tion. The middle classes grew in size 
and importance as they learned to 
read, and in 1834 Benjamine Day 
brought forth the “penny press,” 
aimed not at the aristocracy and the 
intellectual elite, but dependent on 
mass circulation and advertising. For 
its newly literate readers, this press 
quickly developed the comic strip, 
serialized fiction, the “sob” story, the 
sports page and the women’s features, 
and the reporting of news itself suc- 
cumbed to the tastes of the partially 
educated. A period of “yellow jour- 


nalism” followed, from which perhaps 
we have not entirely recovered today. 
The need to keep the circulation large 
placed an inevitable stress on enter- 
tainment. 

Broadcast media and, with some 
modifications, motion pictures in- 
herited the same control by veto and 
approval of consumer. All their com- 
municated material must be closely 
geared to the mass audience who 
might be characterized as only mod- 
estly educated, as politically inactive, 
and mot warmly interested in our 
heritage of great music, literature, 
and drama. 


The Media as Agents of 
Social Change 


The mass media have had an im- 
pact on the rate of social change, 
where they serve in contradictory 
fashion both for stability and for rapid 
change. 

One significant result of the present 
system of control over mass media 
content is that it serves to reinforce 
existing values and beliefs in our soci- 
ety. A medium such as television or 
motion pictures can serve as a power- 
ful force for maintaining the status 
quo. With the media in a state of fi- 
nancial dependency, one of the great- 
est concerns of a broadcaster, his spon- 
sor, or a film producer is that some 
segment of the audience will be of- 
fended and a proportion of the finan- 
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cial support will be cut off. Therefore, 
controversial matters are carefully 
avoided. Such cultural emphases as 
the “upward mobility” or “success” 
theme are reinforced. The “romantic 
complex,” so familiar to those who ob- 
serve the continuous rating-dating- 
courtship process on campuses, is per- 
petuated in ritualistic romantic dra- 
mas, stories, or films. 

While few individuals of any in- 
tellectual persuasion would suggest 
that the media should challenge the 
basic values in our culture, there are 
other patterns stabilized by the media 
which would find less approval. For 
example, analyses of media content 
portraying American Negroes have 
shown that they are assigned low 
status roles (maids, janitors, servants) 
in a degree far in excess of objective 
reality. This perpetuation of stereo- 
types extends to many other groups as 
well. 

By viewing older motion pictures 
on television the child of today gains 
images of social problems based on the 
outmoded political and economic 
structure of the 1930’s. Obsolete war 
movies enable him to sort the world 
into “good guys” and “bad guys” in 
a way which does not correspond to 
our current international situation. 

Mass communication content, then, 
serves as a stabilizing force by focusing 
America’s attention on its own cul- 
tural themes, practices, standards, 
stereotypes, and beliefs. It reinforces 
the ethnocentric convictions of its 
audience that our current way of life 
is the most natural, and the most de- 
sirable of all possible cultural pat- 
terns. 

But at the same time, mass commu- 
nication content frequently serves as 


an agent of rapid social change. Walt 
Disney’s Davy Crockett series made a 
deep impression on juvenile television 
audiences. Before these portrayals 
lost their popularity, this impression 
had been translated into the sale of 
nearly a half billion dollars’ worth of 
Davy Crockett gadgets. The ramifi- 
cations of such a large-scale national 
fad go beyond imagination. The rac- 
coon population of the United States 
suffered serious inroad so that Junior 
could wear his coon-skin cap — the 
same cap that is now gathering dust in 
the hall closet. As the cost of pelts 
rose from twenty-five cents to five 
dollars a pound, the invention of sub- 
stitutes became an urgent necessity. 
The unleashing of a half billion dol- 
lar buying binge in the American 
economy is a social effect of some 
magnitude. Mass media, then, serve 
to push our culture in new directions, 
often at a rapid rate. We can only 
speculate about some of the effects of 
such rapid social change. The hula- 
hoop fad may eventually result in 
substantial employment for future 
chiropracters. 

Other social changes may be en- 
couraged, rather than led, by mass 
media portrayals. Television, and 
other media, have provided the mod- 
ern child with a procession mythical 
heroes with which he can identify 
from preschool years to young adult- 
hood. Their name is legion — the 
Lone Ranger, Sergeant Preston, Flash 
Gordon, and even Superman. The 
list extends from Autry to Zorro. In 
an earlier society the child was left to 
identify with (and hero worship) his 
father or an older brother. But what 
father today can. hold a candle to 
Wyatt Earp? A significant social 
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change is occurring with regard to the 
role of the father in our family sys- 
tem. In the span of a few generations 
his former authoritarian control of 
the family has been displaced by 
greater freedom for both the mother 
and the children. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the shifting of hero worship 
from the father to imaginary mass 
media heroes will be a factor in the 
further decline of the father’s author- 
ity. At present, the mother has few 
such television rivals. 


The Media and Leisure Time 

As each of the media made its 
debut in the society it had its special 
impact on the leisure-time activities 
of its audience, and this mass attention 
has often been interpreted to mean 
great power in the direct shaping of 
the conduct of multitudes of people. 
James Gordon Bennett, one of the 
pioneers in the mass press, in 1835 
made this forecast of media power: 

“Books have had their day — the 
theatres have had their day — the 
temple of religion has had its day. A 
newspaper can be made to take the 
lead in all these in the great move- 
ments of human thought and of hu- 
man civilization. A newspaper can 
send more souls to heaven, and save 
more from hell, than all the churches 
and chapels in New York — besides 
making money at the same time.” 
Subsequent events have shown, how- 
ever, that this great power never ma- 
terialized. ; 

T. S. Mathews, a former editor of 
a major news magazine, commented 
in 1957: 

“The biggest piece of claptrap 
about the press is that it deals mainly 
with news, and the next biggest piece 


of claptrap is that the press has enor- 
mous power. This delusion is per- 
sistent and widespread. It is taken for 
granted by the public-at-large, who 
are apt to be impressed by anything 
that is said three times; it is continu- 
ously advertised by the press itself; 
and it is cherished by the press lords, 
some of whom at least, should know 
better.”* The fact of mass attenticn, 
then, does not necessarily mean im- 
mediate and direct influence on con- 
duct. 

As each new medium entered the 
expanding communication facilities of 
our society, grim forecasts were made 
of its eventual consequences. The ad- 
vent of motion pictures led critics to 
forecast the end of legitimate theater. 
But the films appealed to a segment 
of society which had little interest in 
the theater. Radio was seen as spell- 
ing doom for the newspaper and for 
motion pictures. In the minds of 
many, the free home entertainment 
and rapid transmission of the news 
posed a threat to these other media. 
As a matter of fact, during the great 
growth of radio which took place in 
the 1930’s, other leisure-time indus- 
tries were facing near financial col- 
lapse. But it was the financial depres- 
sion that caused the difficulty for oth- 
er media, not radio. Radio thrived as 
a free source of home entertainment 
during a period of despair for many 
families, while theaters, opera and 
symphony halls faced difficult times. 

The arrival of television had a dis- 
tinct impact on the distribution of the 
family’s leisure time, and the family’s 


1Quoted by Erik Barnouw, Mass Communication 
New York: Rinehart, 1956, p. 7. 


2T. S. Mathews, What Makes News,” ‘The Atlantic, 
December 1957, p. 82. 
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entertainment budget. In a single 
decade, the sale of motion picture ad- 
mission tickets was reduced from 90 
million to 45 million a week. A de- 
cline in attendance at major spectator 
sports such as baseball has caused 
those industries to seek new markets. 
Radio has undergone drastic changes 
in program content due to the impact 
© of television. 

| Television has probably had a more 
| direct effect on the leisure-time activi- 
) ties of the family than any of the pre- 
» vious media. Once a family acquired 
| a television set, a substantial propor- 
) tion of the weekly time of the family 
/ members was spent on the new leisure 
' form. For example, children, on the 
average, spend about twenty hours a 
' week attending to the television 
» screen, about the equivalent of a regu- 
» lar half-time job. This time has sim- 
» ply been subtracted from other, pos- 
| sibly more necessary, activities. Thus, 
» even if a medium such as television 
' has no direct effect on conduct or psy- 
) chological processes, it has the indirect 
| effect of reducing the amount of time 
) available for homework, for develop- 
) ing reading skills, for hobbies, for 
| learning basic skills in dealing with 
| others through group play—in short, 
| in learning to adjust to a complex 
social world. 

There is research evidence to sug- 
» gest that homes which are character- 
| ized by the poorest social adjustment 
| are those in which the children spend 
} the most time watching television. 
| One researcher established that chil- 
dren who are the most frustrated at 
| home are the ones who most frequent- 
| ly seek the comforts of the television 
screen. Television has its impact on 
| other vulnerable children as well. 


The heaviest watchers are children 
whose parents have grade school edu- 
cations and below average incomes. 
These children also tend to have poor 
school records and can least afford to 
be lured away from their homework. 

A mass communication medium 
such as television, then, is a mixed 
blessing as a source of leisure. For 
older members of society, the infirm, 
or the ordinary adult, it provides 
pleasant relaxation. But for some 
children, possibly those who can least 
afford to heed the tune of this elec- 
tronic pied piper, it absorbs time 
which could be used in more essential 
activities. 

Other evidence indicates that indi- 
viduals with the poorest social adjust- 
ment are those who are the heaviest 
consumers of the mass media. Studies 
of hundreds of women from all walks 
of life in a midwestern city showed 
that social adjustment is related to 
exposure to media content such as 
“true story” magazines, “soap operas,” 
and “movie” magazines. The general 
“oregariousness” of these women was 
measured on the basis of their number 
of friends and their social involve- 
ment in organizations. For women of 
both high and low educational levels 
it was found that the nongregarious 
(the relatively socially isolated) were 
more exposed to the “popular fiction” 
forms mentioned above. Such popular 
fiction forms, then, may serve as sub- 
stitutes for social activity. 

Personality factors such as anxiety 
were shown to be similarly related to 
greater exposure to popular fiction. 
Women who worry more than others 
reported greater consumption of such 
content. A significant relationship was 
found between feeling blue and de- 
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pressed and the consumption of popu- 
lar fiction. There is no suggestion 
here that such exposure causes the ad- 
justment factors mentioned, but as 
leisure-time activities these media 
seem to serve the needs and interests 
of individuals with lower levels of 
social activity and with personality 
elements of anxiety and depression. 


The Comics 

No topic has more fiction, myths, 
emotional charges, seemingly logical 
conclusions, public debate, and re- 
search attention than the effects that 
comic books have on children. In the 
minds of critics these colorful cartoon 
stories that occupy the attention of 
children from preschool days to late 
adolescence are sources of delinquen- 
cy and maladjustment. But what do 
we really know about these ten mil- 
lion comic books that are printed each 
month? 

Comic book reading passes through 
several stages in the life of the ordi- 
nary child. One study has character- 
ized these as follows: First, there is 
the “funny animal” stage, for human- 
like animal characters are extremely 
popular with the very young (usually 
under ten years old). Bugs Bunny, 
Porky Pig, and a variety of other 
furred, feathered, and finned crea- 
tures walk, talk, dress, and act like 
human beings. They have been char- 
acterized as fantastic in appearance 
but quite plausible in their behavior. 
The second phase is the “adventure, 
mystery, and crime stage.” The chil- 
dren involved in this stage are pri- 
marily preadolescents (ten to about 
twelve years old). The preferred 
characters look like human beings, 
and they act out their adventures in 


ordinary towns, buildings, and other 
settings, are plausible in their appear- 
ance, but fantastic in their behavior. 
They often possess X-ray vision, or 
the ability to fly, can become invisible 
or pass through solid walls. These 
invulnerable father-figures manage to 
make justice triumph through the 
exercise of their extraordinary powers. 
The third phase is found less widely, 
and primarily among older children. 
This is the “true” or “classic” comic 
stage. These stories in comic format 
tend to be adaptations and simplifica- 
tions of literary works, stories based 
on historical events or war adventures, 
A more recent development especially 
popular among adolescent girls is the 
“romance comics” which consist of 
something like “true confessions” 
stories in comic book form. 

The amount of time and energy 
that children spend with these media 
ranges from slight to excessive. There 
is some evidence that excessive comic 
reading is related to physical inca- 
pacity. Smaller, weaker children tend 
to spend more time with the comics; 
problem children and neurotic chil- 
dren are more avid readers of the 
comics than normal children. Again, 
causal conclusions may be unwar- 
ranted. 


Mass Media and Delinquency 

Are the comic books or any of the 
other media responsible in any way 
for the rise in delinquency that has 
occurred in our society? Does, for ex- 
ample, the rich diet of crime and vio- 
lence appearing on the television 
screen or the motion picture screen 
lead children to delinquent behavior 
or criminal attitudes? One of the first 
steps in answering this broad question 
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is to get some estimate of the actual 
level of violence that is portrayed on 
the media. One researcher who 
studied television broadcasts for a 
three-year period in New York City, 
found that an act of violence occurred 
every ten minutes on the average dur- 
ing the broadcast day. Even this 
rather startling figure does not actu- 
ally reveal the level of violence in 
programs designed especially for chil- 
dren. The cowboy thriller, popular 
among children, is simply a series of 
gun battles, fist fights, jail breaks, 
knifings, and holdups. The animated 
cartoon is often even more packed 
| with violence. A single cartoon may 
| contain over a hundred portrayals of 
violent acts. The cartoon characters 
} are run over with steam rollers, blown 
| up, tied to rockets, flattened by trees, 
| safes, or buildings. They smash each 


other with big hammers; they get 


knocked through walls, and _ even 
frozen in blocks of ice. We may con- 
clude, then, that the amount of vio- 
lence portrayals (and similarly the 
portrayal of crime) is frequent and 
easily available (or should we say 
scarcely avoidable) to every child in 
the society. 
| But are there cause-effect relation- 
ships between this content and delin- 
/ quency? The answer seems to be no. 
Both delinquent and nondelinquent 
_ children have almost identical expo- 
sure to the media. Some older studies 
seemed to show a relationship be- 
| tween heavy motion picture attend- 
ance and delinquent patterns, but 
| these results have not survived more 
modern research techniques. It is true 
that there has been a general rise in 
the delinquency rate for our country 
| during the growth of the communica- 


tion media. However, this rising rate 
can be accounted for on the basis of 
other factors and seems to have rela- 
tively little to do with mass media. 

It is one thing to conclude on such 
a broad level that there is no causal 
relationship between media content 
and delinquency. But is it not possible 
on an individual level for a youngster 
to learn a new technique for a delin- 
quent act from a comic book, a motion 
picture, or a television drama? Obvi- 
ously it is possible, and it does happen. 
But these youngsters undoubtedly al- 
ready have delinquent attitudes or 
problem personalities derived from 
other sources. The specific idea which 
they put into practice can be obtained 
from books, magazines, tales their 
grandfathers told them, their parents, 
other children, or even Sunday school. 
Media such as television, movies, or 
comic books are only a few among 
hundreds of sources for ideas and in- 
formation in our highly communica- 
tive society. It is unrealistic to sug- 
gest, then, that there would be simple 
stimulus-response connections between 
exposure to such portrayals in the 
media and the committing of violent 
or delinquent acts. 


Mass Media and Political Behavior 


The entire history of the mass me- 
dia has been characterized by one con- 
sistent theme, namely, the fear that 
they could be used as insidious devices 
for gaining political control over 
masses of people. There may be jus- 
tification for this fear in a society 
where authoritarian government ex- 
ercises a monopoly over the press, ra- 
dio and television, the film industry, 
and other information distribution 
processes. But what grounds are there 
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for such fear in a society characterized 
by numerous political parties, interest 
groups, or other pressure groups com- 
peting for the attention of the audi- 
ence? Sociological investigation of the 
political effects of the mass media have 
been relatively thorough. Several 
classic studies in the field have shown 
that the media are distinctly limited 
in the degree to which they are capa- 
ble of shaping the political opinions 
and actions of their audiences. That is 
not to suggest that the media have no 
influence on voting or political opinion 
at all, because they do. The nature 
of this influence must be made clear, 
however. 

Research findings indicate rather 
clearly that a mass-communicated po- 
litical campaign, during the months 
leading up to a presidential election, 
can be placed in three general catego- 
ries of effect. First of all, political 
content addressed to a mass audience 
is not attended to uniformly by indi- 
viduals of all political persuasions. 
Individuals of one party preference 
are likely to miss altogether the po- 
litical speeches and pronouncements 
of the opposing party. The leaders of 
political campaigns are aware of this 
phenomenon, but continue to cam- 
paign vigorously to keep the partisan 
convinced that his present views are 
correct. Thus, one major effect of 
mass-communicated political content 
is to reinforce the partisan. 

A second effect can be summarized 
by the term activation. There are al- 
ways a number of voters who are more 
or less tied to one political group or 
another. However, this loyalty can- 
not benefit the party if it is not trans- 
lated into action at the polls, and the 
political campaigner hopes to stir the 


apathetic to go to the polls on elec- 
tion day. 

Finally, we have an effect which 
sometimes occurs because of mass me- 
dia election campaigns—the comver- 
sion effect. While the political party 
may hope that its oratory will sway 
members of the opposition to switch 
their support to their side, they know 
that it rarely happens in reality. 
When it does happen we find that 
such voters are individuals caught in 
“cross-pressures.” That is, they be- 
long to some groups which are pre- 
dominantly of one political prefer- 
ence, and at the same time they be- 
long to other groups primarily of the 
opposite conviction. Most voting is 
closely tied to the voting preferences 
prevailing in an individual’s groups 
(family, friends, lodges, work groups, 
religious groups, etc.). When such 
conflicts are present, mass-communi- 
cated material may be able to sway the 
voter one way or the other. 

However, the power of the media 
in political campaigns is usually some- 
what overrated. In the majority of 
presidential elections in the United 
States, it has been found that the bulk 
of the press supported the losing can- 
didate. 


The Media and Future Consumers 


No discussion of the effects of the 
mass media would be complete with- 
out comment on the role of mass me- 
dia advertising in our economy. Tele- 
vision advertising has proven to be 
one of the most potent forms of per- 
suasion that an inventive advertising 
industry has yet devised. What has 
been the impact of this on our society, 
and in what way can it be important 
for our future? One answer to these 
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questions is embedded in a long-term 
development that is occurring in our 
society. 

One of our great social trends has 
been the increase of mechanization 
and automatic production. Examina- 
tion of the industrial and work struc- 
ture of our society reveals that there 
are fewer farmers than there were 
fifty years ago, yet they are able to 
produce an embarrassing abundance of 
goods. A much smaller segment of 
our working population is in factory 
production than at any time since the 
depression. They, too, are producing 
an abundance of goods. So productive 
are the mining industries, with vastly 
| increased mechanization, that govern- 
| ment subsidies are required for their 
financial security. The key word run- 
ning through these situations is abun- 
dance. A sound economy requires 
| consuming this abundance. It has 
been suggested that motivating con- 
| sumer behavior is now becoming more 
important in our society than moti- 
vating producer behavior. 

The implications of this. for mass 
media advertising are readily appar- 
ent. Without powerful advertising, a 
sound economy might well be impos- 
sible. People must be trained to con- 
sume, consume, and consume. They 
must have new clothing, new cars, 
new furniture, and new soap and cos- 
metics. Only a strong advertising in- 
dustry can persuade us to maintain a 
level of consumption appropriate to 
our high level of production. 

The children of such a society must 
be given early training in appropriate 
habits of consumption. If they can be 
convinced mow, when they are young- 
sters, that Pepsi-Cola Hits the Spot, 
that Chesterfields Satisfy, and that 


New Blue Cheer is the best of all pos- 
sible detergents, these industries can 
look forward to a prosperous future. 
They will have armies of consumers 
coming along, already trained into 
brand loyalties, and ready to support 
these industries as soon as they estab- 
lishe families and become wage earn- 
ers! 

There is ample evidence that one 
effect of television advertising is to 
precondition children with exactly 
such brand preferences. Children who 
can accompany their mothers to the 
supermarket can be powerful forces 
in the choice of a breakfast cereal, a 
fruit juice, a loaf of bread, or almost 
any food item which they have seen 
advertised. Even the very young who 
can scarcely put together a coherent 
sentence can repeat well-known sing- 
ing commercials. 

Research has shown that children 
of preschool age can name several 
brands of beer, and tell you which one 
they like best. Any ten-year-old can 
list the major cigarette brands and 
tell you which have “miracle filter 
tips.” 

Not only does media advertising 
build yp an awareness of such prod- 
ucts, but it may influence attitudes to- 
ward their use. Some years ago, the 
transition to smoking and drinking 
was often laden with guilt or anxi- 
eties. There was parental disapproval 
to contend with and the generally 
negative mores of the society. But in 
this era of increased communication, 
the child has, for years and years, seen 
nice-looking people, even glamorous 
people on television, or in other me- 
dia, enjoying these habits. The mass 
media, then, by sheer repetition and 
clever advertisement can make a prod- 
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uct seem commonplace, natural, and 
even a necessary part of our modern 
world. 


Summary and Conclusions 


We have seen that our communica- 
tion media are constantly changing, 
developing new forms; the communi- 
cation revolution will go on. The per- 
vasive and widespread, mass media of 
today have had a distinct impact on 
the leisure-time activities of our soci- 
ety. There is also a body of miscon- 
ception and myth concerning their 
power: both their political power and 
their power to influence youngsters 


into delinquent activities. In the 
world of political behavior, they serve 
indirect roles influencing the voter 
along with many other sources of po- 
litical opinion. 

There is a great temptation to level 
the finger of condemnation at these 
media, particularly after it is discov- 
ered that they do work some harmful 
effects on some people. However, the 
media also serve a variety of essential 
and valued functions. If one fact 
emerges clearly from the present 
overview, it is that a great deal more 
research is needed before we can fully 
specify what mass communication does 
to people. 





Other Views of the Effects 


of Mass Communication 


Several conflicting points of view 
between research findings, theoretical 
implications, and individual observa- 
tion indicate the need for new meth- 
ods and for more research on the ef- 
fect of radio, television, motion pic- 
tures, popular magazines and news- 
papers on youthful consumers. 

Instead of stabilizing and perpetu- 
ating the traditional values of Amer- 
ican life, it is quite possible that 
American values have first been 
changed by the mass media through 
the subtle process of conditioning and 
then these imposed values perpetu- 
ated through incessant repetition. For 


example, two generations ago school 
children’s minds carried the image of 
the village blacksmith, a stalwart, 
honest, hard-working man who had 
“earned a night’s repose.” Now the 
advertiser presents to the young as an 
ideal a bum in Brooks Brothers’ cloth- 
ing: 

Under a spreading chestnut tree, 

smoker stands, 

A mighty handsome man is he, 

With a cigarette in his hand. 
Similarly, the mass media fill people’s 
minds with trivial detail, with ac- 
counts of crime, race conflict, and with 
sex appeals. 
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Your own analysis of the content of 
some of the most popular picture 
magazines and newspapers and tele- 
vision and radio programs would con- 
firm the results of sociological studies 
of the prevalence of violence and 
crime portrayed in the mass media. 
It is the negative approach that is ac- 
centuated—the conflicts that increase 
antagonisms rather than the positive 
efforts toward goodwill; the crimes 
of juvenile delinquents rather than 
the fine, constructive things the ma- 
jority of young people are doing; the 
sex appeals that overstimulate the 
adolescent and activate or intensify the 
sex drive. The effects of any serious 
inspirational program tend to be im- 
mediately erased from the mind by 
commercials or by light-headed per- 
formers who simulate lighthearted- 
ness. In indirect, subtle ways, is it not 
possible that “never in the history of 
the world have so few made idiots and 
criminals of so many”? 

Although sociological research has 
not shown a simple, direct relation be- 
tween the content of mass media and 
the values, standards, attitudes, and 
behavior of young people, it is wise at 
least to recognize the possible dangers 
expressed in the following quotations: 


These mass media of communication can 
become deadly instruments for the prevention 


of thought. They can keep attention on the 
trivial and the transient. They can habituate 
people to passivity in the face of great needs 
and great issues. They can destroy the leisure 
and peace and freedom from distraction out 
of which the exceptional mind is born. They 
can debase the mind stuff of the people— 
which is the soil of greatness and achievement. 
Our generation is the first that has ever al- 
lowed the child’s mind, even the preschool 
child’s mind, to be commercialized as it is now 
through radio and TV, which reach into the 
home. 

[Another point of view was reported by the 
British Film Institute] . . . that the most dan- 
gerous aspect of bad films, from the chil- 
dren’s point of view, is the repetition and 
glorification of false patterns of life. In the 
opinion of such witnesses less harm is done by 
crime films, or even sexually suggestive films, 
than by films which depict life as grossly dif- 
ferent from what it is... . A large number of 
films are exposing children regularly to the 
suggestion that the highest values in life are 
riches, power, luxury, and public adulation, 
and that it does not matter very much how 
these are attained or used. . . . We are pre- 
pared to believe that there is much force in 
these criticisms, and we are convinced that 
the regular portrayal of false values is more 
pervasive and dangerous than the depiction of 
crime or impropriety.” 


1Joy Elmer Morgan, “Alone in Its Field,” Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher, LI (November 1956), 25. 


2Stanley Reed, “The Film: United Kingdom,” in 
The Yearbook of Education 1955: Guidance and 
Counseling, p. 310-311 (Robert King Hall and J. A. 
Lauwerys, Editors), Russell Square, London. Evan 
Brothers Ltd., 1956. Stanley Reed is Senior Film 
Appreciation Officer, British Film Institute. 





Adolescent Communication: 
Some Examples of St. Louis Teen-Age Slang 


ETHLYNE PHELPS 


“No sweat” 


, Not worrying or bothering about it. B 
“I’m not sweating that.” ying 8 


“T et’s bug out of here.” , 
“Pm bugging out.” Leave the place in a hurry. 


““Fe’s a cool cat.” A person who is up with the times. 


“To you dig me?” Ind d 
“T don’t dig that.” eens 


“T dig that to be the most.” I like it. 


“Sh bd t.” ° . 
ans oy cate All right in every way. 


“He’s the most.” Tops; all right. 


“That’s the way the cookie crumbles.” 


“That’s the way Niagara falls.” 
“That’s the way the ball bounces.” 


That’s life; that’s the way things : 
happen. 


“Here comes a roach.” Cop 


“Don’t get shook.” 


; Upse 
“Ton’t let it shake you.” _ 


“What a whip!” 
“What a drip!” Odd person 


“Blast” Wild party 
Cr Boy who is admired Ab 


“Chick” A neat girl H this jc 
» Adole: 

} wise ar 
§ scribe 1 
“Plakie” Someone who tries to get out of work; FF typical 
a loafer. ) adolesc 

“Cornball” Crazy —— 
“3 d like a doughnut if ion 
ee you around like a doughnut i ifferes 
you don’t turn square.” Gantiye ized fo 
origina 


“He’s a real square—not hep to He doesn’t “dig this set-up”; doesn’t 
the jive.” get it; behind the times. 


“Don’t plant me now.” Leave me on the spot or in trouble. 








$) 
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“You bug me.” 
“Quit bugging me.” 


“Look at that cat jive.” 
“Cat, come alive and let’s jive.” 


“Come on, cat. Let’s step on a ba- 
nana and peel out of here.” 
“Let’s hit the road like a bullet.” 


“Square” 

“That’s a real bomb.” 
“Rod” 

“He’s a model-T.” 
“Hit me with the cow.” 
“Digit dazzle” 

“It’s real cool.” 

“Buzz me.” 

“Large charge” 


“Let’s cut a rug.” 


Bother me. 


Get into action. 


Let’s leave. 


Person behind the times. 
Fast car 

Car 

Old fogey. 

Pass the milk. 

Fingernail polish. 

The best. 

Call me on the phone. 

Get a kick out of something. 
Have a big time. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


A book of great value to readers of 
this journal is Ruth Strang’s The 
Adolescent Views Himself (1). This 
wise and judicious study does not sub- 
scribe to the current stereotypes about 
typical teen-agers, but instead lets 
adolescents reveal their own “inner 
worlds” as ground for understanding 


) of group resemblances and individual 


differences. The book is well organ- 
| ized for use as a text but is much more 


e. | °Tiginal than are most testbooks. Any- 


one connected with or interested in 
American colleges will find wit and 
wisdom in David Riesman’s Con- 
straint and Variety in American Edu- 
cation (2). The author of The Lone- 
ly Crowd does not take an altogether 
dim view of American higher educa- 
tion, but he does suggest that Ameri- 
can colleges, dizzy with success, show 
signs of losing their inventiveness. 
His semi-facetious suggestion of a 
“Consumer’s Guide” to colleges 
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might well be taken seriously. Intel- 
ligent selection of colleges by appli- 
cants could do much to reduce “ad- 
mission hysteria.” 

The shortage of teachers which has 
troubled elementary and secondary 
schools is now becoming the night- 
mare of the colleges. In The Role of 
the College in the Recruitment of 
Teachers (3), a publication sponsored 
by the American Association of Col- 
leges, Frederic Ness presents clearly 
various methods and measures which 
the colleges themselves can use to re- 
lieve this shortage. The American 
Council on Education has prepared an 
attractive pamphlet on College Teach- 
ing as a Career (4) meant to influ- 
ence college students toward prepara- 
tion for academic careers. It contains 
statements by Fred Hechinger, Mark 
van Doren, Reuben Gustavson, and 
T. V. Smith. The ACE contemplates 
the distribution of this pamphlet in 
large quantities. It contains an espe- 
cial call to women to enter the aca- 
demic profession, which will of sheer 
necessity be more cordial to them in 
the future than it has been in the past. 
In The Pursuit of Excellence (5), a 
panel report of the Special Studies 
Project of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, there is also a strong appeal for 
better use of the talents of women as 
one of the themes in an intelligent 
discussion of the question of excel- 
lence in a democracy. Another publi- 
cation related to the shortages which 
the colleges are facing is John Long’s 
Needed Facilities for Higher Educa- 
tion, 1958-70 (6). In May, 1958, 
the Research Division of the NEA 
issued its third biennial study on Sal- 
aries Paid and Salary Practices in Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Junior Col- 


leges (7). It covers the year 1957- 
58. 

Analysis, criticism, and re-evalua- 
tion of secondary school education is 
in full swing. Especially interesting 
is The High School in a New Era (8) 
by Francis Chase and Harold Ander- 
son, which reports the very lively, 
sophisticated and statesmanlike pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on the 
American High School, held at the 
University of Chicago in October, 
1957. General realization of our neg- 
lect of foreign languages gives great 
point to Marjorie Johnston’s report 
(9) of a three-day conference held in 
May 1957 under the sponsorship of 
the Commissioner of Education on 
how high school teaching of modern 
foreign languages may be reorganized 
to meet our very great need. What is 
happening in the colleges in another 
critical area, the study of mathematics 
and sciences, is shown quantitatively 
in a recent study of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (10), which reports almost 34,- 
000 bachelors degrees in these fields 
in 1957 and predicts 40,000 to 45,000 
such degrees for 1959. Mass Commu- 
nication and Education (11) discusses 
the new, superficially more knowl- 
edgeable student who comes from 
TV watching to the classroom and the 
new sort of teacher who must develop 
to cope with him. Counseling and 
guidance are well represented in a 
recent publication by Carolyn Sechrest. 
She has prepared a very useful case 
book, New Dimensions in Counseling 
Students (12). A government pam- 
phlet gives the state certification re- 
quirements for guidance workers and 
school psychologists (13). The Pub- 
lic Personnel Association, which is in- 
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terested in furthering personnel man- 
agement through research, has just 
issued a survey of research in this field 
(14). A related publication of the 
same Association is Manpower for 
Government — a Decade’s Forecast 
(15) by Eli Ginzberg and James K. 
Anderson. 

Among miscellaneous recent publi- 
cations is a report from the Institute 
of International Education on For- 
eign Study for American Undergrad- 
wates (16). Each year the very im- 
pressive total of 2500 American col- 
lege students are studying in other 
countries, either for a summer, a se- 
mester, or a year. Know Your School 
Law (17), issued by the Office of 
Education, is a revision of its 1952 
bulletin on this subject, with a long 
useful bibliography. For the girl who 
wonders about being a lawyer, the 
Women’s Bureau bulletin on Employ- 
ment Opportunities for Women in 
Legal Work (18) contains facts and 
figures needed for intelligent decision. 
The Bellman Publishing Company is 
issuing a series of vocational hand- 
books, each written by a competent 
practitioner and giving information 
about the character, requirements, 
training, remuneration, and opportu- 
nities of the vocation conceraned. Re- 
cent issues deal with physical educa- 
tion, accountancy, recreational leader- 
ship, adult education, and the fine and 
applied arts (19). 


(1) Strang, Ruth, The Adolescent Views Him- 
self, A Psychology of Adolescence. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, xiv, 
581 p., $6.50. (2) Riesman, David, Con- 
straint and Variety in American Education, 
New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1958. 
Reprint with New Preface. xv, 174 p. 95c. 
(3) Ness, Frederic W., The Role of the Col- 
lege in the Recruitment of Teachers. Wash- 


ington, D. C.: Association of American Col- 
leges, 1958. 83 p. (4) College Teaching as a 
Career. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1958. 28—. (5) The Pur- 
suit of Excellence. Education and the Future 
of America. Panel Report V of the Special 
Studies Project of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Inc. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1958. xi, 49 p. (6) Long, 
John D., Needed Expansion of Facilities for 
Higher Education, 1958-70. Washington, 
D. C.: Research Division, National Education 
Association of the United States, May, 1958. 
55 p. $1.00. (8) Chase, Francis S. and An- 
derson, Harold A., The High School in a New 
Era, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. xiv, 465 p., $5.75. (9) John- 
ston, Marjorie C., Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages in the High School. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bulletin 1958, No. 16, v, 166 p. 
$1.00. (10) Johnson, M. Clemins and Poole, 
Hazel C., Junior-Year Science and Mathe- 
matics Students by Field of Study. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1957. iv, 56 p. 45c. 
(11) Mass Communication and Education, 
Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association 
of Schoo] Administrators, 1958. 137 p. $1.50. 
(12) Sechrest, Carolyn A., New Dimensions 
in Counseling Students. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958. viii, 119 
p- $3.00. (13) Brewster, Royce E., Guidance 
Workers Certification Requirements. Wash- 
ington. D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Bulletin 1957, No. 
22, vi, 58 p., 25c. (14) Goode, Cecil E., 
Personnel Research Frontiers, Chicago: Public 
Personnel Association, 1958, viii, 176 p. $3.50. 
(15) Ginzberg, Eli and Anderson, James K., 
Manpower for Government—A Decade's 
Forecast. Chicago: Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 1958. v, 31 p., $2.00. (16) Foreign 
Study for U.S. Undergraduates. A Survey of 
College Programs and Policies. New York: In- 
stitute of International Education, August, 
1958. 45 p. (17) Keesecker, Ward W., 
Know Your School Law, Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1958, 
No. 8, vii, 30 p., 20c. {18) Employment Op- 
portunities for Women in Legal Work. Wash- 
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ington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 265, 1958. vi, 
34 p., 20c. (19) Makechnie, George K., 
Physical Education, Cambridge, Mass.: Bell- 
man Publishing Company, 1958, 32 p., $1.00. 
Farnum, Royal Bailey, The Fine and Applied 
Arts. Cambridge, Mass: Bellman Publishing 
Company, 1958. Vocational and Professional 
Monographs No. 36, 39 p., $1.00. Penz, 
A. J., Accountancy, a Vocation and a Profes- 


sion. Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman Publishing 
Company, 1958. Vocational and Professional 
Monographs No. 7, 44 p. $1.00. Sutherland, 
W. C., Recreation Leadership. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Bellman Publishing Company, 1957. 
Vocational and Professional Monographs No. 
87. 36 p. $1.00. Luke. Robert A., Adult 
Education. Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman Pub- 
lishing Company, 1955. Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Monographs No. 29. 19 p., $1.00. 





College and University Exchange 


HELEN S. MOOR 


Use of Senior Women as Head Residents at Bucknell University 


The following account of the evolution of 
the position of Head Resident at Bucknell 
University’ was contributed by Mary Jane 
Stevenson, Dean of Women. 

On the Bucknell campus there are 16 living 
units. Of these, three are large dormitories and 
13 are small ones bordering on the “women’s 
quad” and accommodating from 10 to 35 stu- 
dents. Staffing these 13 small houses has been 
a somewhat perplexing problem. For many 
years older women were assigned to such posts, 
but obviously the counseling of a small group 
of college women, without any responsibility 
for meals, maid service, or even for closing up 
the dormitory at night, was not challenging 
enough to appeal to the kind of alert and 
interesting individuals who are preferred in 
such positions. As these older, full-time women 
left Bucknell service during the past ten years 
a policy of staffing the small houses with indi- 
viduals otherwise employed on the campus as 
faculty members, staff members, or graduate 
students was developed. 

Even this was difficult, however, because the 
graduate enrollment is small; women faculty 
members understandably prefer not to be tied 
down; and salary rates for non-teaching staff 
personnel are not high enough to attract 
people from beyond a commuting area. In 


addition to all these factors there is a strong 
women’s student government organization on 
this campus through which women assume a 
very high degree of responsibility for their 
own group living. All this made it logical to 
consider senior head residents simply as a for- 
ward step in the development of the women’s 
student government program. Women students 
operate under a social honor system in the 
enforcement of their own rules and regulations. 
Three years ago the resignations of several 
of the older head residents made it possible to 
assign seven senior women as head residents in 
upperclass houses. The University was very 
much pleased with the kind of responsibility 
undertaken and insight shown by those first 
seven senior head residents, and as a result 
decided that for the next school year the three 
language houses would be placed under the 
same type of supervision. Last year ten senior 
women were used as head residents in all the 
residences set aside for upperclass women. 
The feeling to date is that non-students 
should continue to be used, if possible, in the 
small freshman units. Part of the reasoning 
behind this policy involves the role of the 
junior counselors who work very closely and 
very successfully with the freshmen. A senior 
head resident would be at a disadvantage if 
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she had not been a junior counselor and yet 
was placed in a position where, in a sense, she 
was supervising the work of junior counselors 
in her unit. On the other hand, a senior head 
resident who had in her junior year been a 
counselor might unintentionally perpetuate her 
own counseling experiences rather than give 
the junior as much responsibility as she could 
take. 

The head residents were chosen by the dean 
of women’s staff, which includes the dean of 
women and three assistant deans. A large 
number of students were considered for these 
positions over a period of several months. In 
addition, the opinions of students and staff 
members were sought in some cases, although 
when this was done it was undertaken either 
in strict confidence or so indirectly that the 
person did not know the reason for the in- 
quiries. A grade point average (1.5 in a 3.0 
maximum scale) below which we felt no 
woman student would be able to give time to 
the job was set and the top three women stu- 
dent government offices were automatically 
ruled out on the theory that they should not 
be tied down with these additional responsi- 
bilities. The deans worked hard to avoid 
choosing students simply because they had been 
active in student government affairs and, conse- 
quently, appointed several individuals who had 
not made any mark as “leaders,” although of 
course it was known that they were highly 
respected by their classmates. 

There is a special training program for the 
head residents in the spring and again, in a 
more intensified way, immediately before the 
opening of school and during the year in a 
fairly consistent in-service training program. 
One of the assistant deans of women is assigned 


the responsibility of coordinating and directing 
the head residents’ program. 

The remuneration given to each head resi- 
dent is a credit of $750 towards her college 
expenses for the year. Until recently, this was 
about the equivalent of room and board, or 
about half of a woman student’s total bill. Un- 
less all other factors are equal, however, 
financial need is not taken into consideration 
at all, for the first consideration is to get the 
best qualified people. 

Dean Mary Jane Stevenson and her staff 
are still very much satisfied with what started 
as an experiment. However, last year they did 
see a trend which probably is inevitable. The 
first year’s group of seven students were so 
extremely well impressed with their responsi- 
bilities as the é#itial group of students to hold 
such positions that they bent over backwards 
in considering themselves, first, staff members, 
and secondly, students. Now that the whole 
idea is not so new either to students serving 
as head residents or to students living in houses 
staffed by senior head residents, there is a 
slight increase in the head residents’ inclination 
to think of themselves first as students with 
student privileges. It should be understood 
that this is in no way a complaint in connection 
with last year’s highly responsible group of ten 
senior head residents, but simply a recognition 
of the need for constant reorientation and 
in-service training. 

In the 1958-59 college year, there are 
twelve senior head residents who are credited 
with $775 per annum toward their annual bill. 
There are now 18 living units on the campus, 
two new dormitories having been added this 
year. 





Convention Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee invites members of the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors to submit resolutions in advance of the convention, 
so that they may be considered by the Committee for presentation to the Associ- 


ation at the business meeting. 


Proposed resolutions should be sent to the Chairman of the Committee: Miss 
Florence C. Myers, Administrative Assistant in Charge of Guidance, George Wash- 
ington High School, New York 40, New York. 

An open meeting of the Resolutions Committee will be held at 11:30 a.m. 
Thursday, March 19, at which time members may speak in support of resolutions 


they have submitted. 





Secondary School Exchange 


JEAN E. FRANCIS 


In this issue of THE JouRNAL, a report is 
presented of two schools whose counselors have 
described programs in which group guidance 
has functioned successfully. In Central High 
School, Fargo, N. D., provision is made in the 
curriculum for group guidance classes. One of 
the units covered is college counseling. Dean 
Gladys C. Carney writes that an attempt is 
made to find answers to such questions as, “Is 
college for me?” “Can I afford college?” 
“What is the difference in colleges?” “With 
all this talk of overcrowded colleges, what are 
my chances of being accepted?” 

While the choice of a college is always an 
individual one, consideration of the points in- 
volved in that choice lends itself very well to 
a group approach. Miss Carney states, “We 
feel that with the sort of overall view which 
can be given in such a classroom unit, our 
students are better prepared to make wise 
decisions about their own college plans. Indi- 
vidual counseling then becomes somewhat more 
meaningful to the student because of the back- 
ground he has acquired in the group.” 

In the guidance classes, an attempt is made 
to assess some of the written material in this 
area through having various books, or chapters, 
or magazine articles assigned to individuals in 
the class, reported orally to the group, and used 
as springboards for group discussion. As an 
additional assignment each member of the class 
is required to examine the catalogs of three 
colleges of his own choice. Using the catalog 
as a primary source, the student fills in an out- 
line which calls for specific information about 
each of these three colleges. If the informa- 
tion is not given in the catalog, he then seeks 
further in such standard sources as the books 
by Lovejoy and Benjamin Fine, or one of the 
other more comprehensive works. The outline 
calls for information on location, type of col- 
lege, accreditation, major departments, student- 
faculty ratio, social life, costs, etc. For this 
work with the college catalogs, the classes meet 
in the library where a fairly complete collec- 
tion of catalogs is available to them. Miss 
Carney says, “The interest in this unit of work 
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is very high, even among members of the 
classes who are not college bound. For those 
who are, the values are very obvious, both to 
them and to their parents.” 

Miss Carney has included a copy of the 
reading list used by this class. This is available 
by writing to Jean E. Francis, Plainfield High 
School, Plainfield, N. J. 

A second group guidance project is described 
by Sarah J. Fisher of Urbana High School, 
Urbana, Ill. She has written a description of 
the Annual Guidance Conference in which 
twelve different county high schools partici- 
pate; 600 seniors attend this meeting. The 
objectives for the conference are: 

1. To stimulate the thinking of the seniors 
by presenting information about the 
colleges of the University of Illinois so 
that wiser choices may be made 

. To aid the seniors in their intelligent 
choice of a vocation through stimulating 
talks on a few selected vocations. This 
stimulation should lead to further study 
and individual conferences with trained 
guidance personnel in each high school 
represented. 

The first objective is handled efficiently by 
the University of Illinois Admissions Office 
who secure outstanding speakers from each of 
the colleges. The second objective is reached 
by: 

1. Finding out the vocational interests of 
all the seniors early through a question- 
naire sent out to the high schools 

. Tabulating these interests 

. Securing speakers from local business and 
professions to speak on the interests rated 
the highest. 

During the conference, the seniors fill out 
a registration blank in each sectional meeting. 
After these are tabulated, they are mailed back 
to each high school so that the school has the 
attendance record for each senior. On this 
registration blank there is a space, “We liked 

. and suggest for improvement 

This way they get an evaluation from each 
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senior which aids considerably in planning for 
the following year. 

Miss Fisher feels that these three ingredients 
have contributed most to the success of the 
conference: 

1. Starting early with interest questionnaires 

and then selection of speakers 

2. Choosing a good date. (They found the 

best time was at the end of the basket- 
ball season and just before the start of 


the spring sports) 


3. Getting 100 percent cooperation from 
the University of Illinois college repre- 
sentatives, local business and professional 
men, their own faculty and students. 

The program includes an opening session 

followed by two sectional meetings on careers 
and a meeting on scholarship information for 
the University of Illinois. 

Miss Fisher has offered to send copies of this 

program to interested persons. You may write 
her at Urbana High School. 





Current Research on Women’s Roles 


JEANNE L. NOBLE and OPAL D. DAVID 


The behavior of women in terms of 
social roles—configurations of expect- 
ed behavior—has been skillfully ana- 
lyzed and interpreted by psycholo- 
gists and sociologists in numerous re- 
search studies dealing with this topic. 
Deans of women and other guidance- 
personnel workers who are concerned 
with the education of women have a 
need for the findings emerging from 
such studies. As our understanding 
increases with knowledge gained 
through this type of research, we pre- 
pare ourselves better for the task of 
counseling young women, taking into 
consideration the multiple roles wom- 
en play. 

The collaboration on this report 
underscores a mutual interest of the 
Commission on the Education of 





Jeanne L. Noble is Chairman, Research Commit- 
tee, National Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, and Opal D. David is Director, the Commis- 
sion on the Education of Women, American Council 
on Education. 


Women and the National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors. 
The Commission has a particular in- 
terest in the results of research which 
supply fresh insights that may even- 
tually improve the education of wom- 
en. Like NAWDC, it seeks to stim- 
ulate interest in the rapid social 
changes affecting women and ulti- 
mately to influence the quality of edu- 
cation available to them. Since cur- 
riculum changes and innovations are 
based on research, it is important to 
keep abreast of significant studies. 
“Roles Research.” This report is 
limited to studies pertaining to 
“roles research” for two reasons. 
First, a number of the major research 
projects known to the Commission 
and NAWDC are in this area. These 
studies explore questions of profes- 
sional interest and are based on an ex- 
perimental research design. Second- 
ly, though a few of the studies dis- 
cussed are published in journals, most 
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are currently im progress and are not 
readily available to the JouRNAL au- 
dience. This report, therefore, brings 
together several preliminary findings 
from studies that should be of partic- 
ular interest to JOURNAL readers. 

Definition. Ruth Tasch (see be- 
low) points out that “role” can be in- 
terpreted as the enactment of a part 
one plays, i.e., the behaviors (includ- 
ing attitudes) one exhibits in actual- 
izing the self. It is “the past an in- 
dividual plays in the life of the family 
as indicated by the prerogatives he 
exercises and the obligations he as- 
sumes in carrying out his part.” Dynes 
and Clarke describe the concept as 
follows: 

Individuals throughout life are handed 
scripts in which their appropriate parts are 
described in the drama of the society. In 
changing societies like our own, new scripts 
of behavior are added which offer new ways 
of acting. Since it takes more than one person 
or one role to produce a play, these new 
scripts often produce confusion in the mem- 


bers of the society.? 


Individuals perceive and perform 
their roles differently and the wide- 
spread result in present day society is 
ambiguity concerning women’s roles. 
Most researchers point out that lack 
of clarity in the range of variations 
permissible to women results in con- 
fusion: confusion for men, women, 
and children. There are even those 
who indicate that lack of a defined fe- 
male role has led men to become 
more feminine and women more mas- 
culine. 

The current widespread research 
interest is not aimed at prescribing 

1Russell R. Dynes and Alfred Clarke, “Correlates 
of Marital and Sex Roles,” The Graduate School 


Record, Ohio State University, December 1957, p. 
9-10. 


rigid roles for women. Rather, since 
the wide range of choices available to 
women often creates strained inter- 
personal relations, especially in the 
marriage and family relationships, re- 
search efforts are generally aimed at 
(a) understanding the many possible 
interpersonal adjustments, and (b) 
understanding some of the factors in- 
volved in different role conceptions. 

This report states the purpose, pro- 
cedure, and findings of a few of these 
studies. 

Social and Cultural Factors 


Williams, Robin M., Jr., and Dean, 
John P., “Social and Cultural Factors 
Affecting Role-Conflict and Adjust- 
ment Among American Women: A 
Pilot Investigation.” (A study con- 
ducted at Cornell University and 
nearing completion. Findings listed 
here were reported in a letter to Mrs. 
David from Dr. Williams.) 


Purpose: To investigate (a) the range of roles 
and statuses expected of American women (in- 
dependent variables); (b) their overt per- 
formance as mother, wife. career woman, etc. 
(dependent variables); (c) their personal 
characteristics, values, beliefs, and adjustments 
which mediate between the status pressures 
they meet and their role performance (inter- 
venings variables); and (d) factors such as 
education, age, group memberships, participa- 
tion, etc., which modify these relationships 
(test variables). 


Procedure: (a) A cross-section community in- 
ventory of role stress among women to ascer- 
tain the range of situations where role con- 
flict appears and to show the specific nature of 
the roles involved, and (b) systematic investi- 
gation of the main types of cross-pressures in 
role conflict. Throughout, special attention has 
been devoted to the part educational influences 
play in determining role adjustment. 


Preliminary Findings: (1) Endorsement of 
equality of rights between the sexes varies di- 
rectly with the level of education: the mort 
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education, the more “emancipation.” (2) 
There is practically no relationship between 
education and opinions concerning the division 
of labor and responsibility between husband 
and wife within the family. (3) Expressed 
satisfaction, or “adjustment,” is lowest among 
women of lowest education (high-school grad- 
uation or less), highest among those who at- 
tended college but did not graduate, and at 
an intermediate level among those who gradu- 
ated from college or went on to advanced 
study. (4) One of the most stressful situations 
appears to be that of the educated but low- 
income mother who has young children but 
feels that she has to work. (5) Adjustment 
declines with advancing age. (6) The con- 
flict of career versus home was quite infre- 
quent among the women studied. 


Hartley, Ruth, “The Development of 
Concepts of Women’s Roles.” (Study 
being conducted by Dr. Hartley and 
her associates at The City College of 
New York.) These are preliminary 
findings presented at the American 


Psychological Association meeting in 
September 1957. 
To determine the extent to which 


children at different age levels perceive the 
world of behavior as being divided into sex- 


Purpose: 


appropriate categories. To what extent are 
their perceptions consonant with the intentions 
and expectations of the adult world? Are sex- 
connected behaviors perceived as carrying in- 
tegral rewards or privations? 


Procedure: A sample of 150 subjects are asked 
to react to a series of pictures depicting women 
doing various jobs and in different situations. 
Data are collected from a group of eight-year- 
old and eleven-year-old girls. 


Findings: Subjects appear to have very ex- 
plicit and comprehensive ideas about the sex- 
typing of behaviors in the culture. They re- 
jected for themselves the behavior they sex- 
typed as masculine. They look forward with 
satisfaction to performing the behaviors as- 
signed to women. 


Noble, Jeanne L., “Social Class and 
Color Differences "Among a Group of 
Pre-Adolescent Girls’ Concepts and 


Attitudes of Women’s Roles.” (Study 
now in progress at City College in 
collaboration with Dr. Hartley.) 


Purpose: To compare Negro girls’ attitudes 
and concepts of women’s roles with the Hart- 
ley sample to discover if social class rather than 
race more rigidly defines such attitudes, 


(See Hartley’s procedure above.) 


Procedure: 


Findings: The data available for comparison 
appear to indicate that both Negro girls and 
Hartley girls have explicit ideas concerning 
respective assignment of specific behaviors to 
men and women, Like the Hartley girls, Ne- 
gro girls have traditional and conservative 
views on women’s roles, and agree quite close- 
ly with adult expectations, 


The Domestic and Family Role 


Steinman, Anne, “The Concept of the 
Feminine Role in the Middle Class 
American Family,” Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, New York University, April 
1957. (Book in progress based on re- 
search. ) 


Purpose: ‘To determine whether there is a 
relationship between the concepts of the femi- 
nine role of a group of middle class girls, and 
those of their mothers and fathers. 


Procedure: The writer used a rating inventory 
which recorded the attitudes of subjects to- 
ward the feminine role on a continuum rang- 
ing from a traditional (other-oriented) to a 
liberal (self-achievement oriented) concept. 
Eleven families taken from both extremes and 
the middle of the continuum were interviewed. 


Findings: There is a lack of communication 
between men and women on what the ideal 
feminine role should be. Daughters and moth- 
ers were in closer agreement than mother and 
father or father and wife. Mother and daugh- 
ter indicated that the feminine role included 
equal amounts of other-oriented and self-ori- 
ented elements. Daughters indicated that their 
mothers’ expectations of them are more in line 
with their own self concept. They see their 
fathers desiring them to have more other-ori- 
ented elements. Yet, fathers assign as much 
other-orientedness to the feminine role as do 
mothers and daughters. Actually, all three 
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groups were in closer agreement concerning 
the ideal feminine role than they communi- 
cate to one another. 


Tasch, Ruth J., “Interpersonal Per- 
ceptions of Marriage Roles.” (A paper 
read at the meeting of the Kansas 
Psychological Association, Wichita, 
Kansas, April 19, 1958. This is a pre- 
liminary report of research Dr. Tasch 
is carrying on at the University of 
Wichita. Findings are tentative and 
subject to further validation.) 
Purpose: To determine concordance and dis- 
cordance in the perceptions of marriage roles 
(both husbands and wives) of young males and 
females, 

Procedure: Students were asked to respond to 


two-semi-structured questions by writing com- 
positions. They were asked to describe: “What 


I see as my role in the marriage relationship,” 
and “What I see as my spouse’s role in the 
marriage relationship.” There were 201 men 
and 86 women included in the study. 


Findings: Seventy-four percent of the women 
see the wife’s role as that of homemaker. This 
role tied for first rank with procreative func- 
tion. Majority indicated that they would work 
only in case of necessity, but not after chil- 
dren came. College education would prepare 
them for a vocation in case a family emergency 
would force them to work. Not one woman 
wanted to usurp the traditional “head of the 
household” concept, and 13 percent gave ab- 
solute authority to the husband. Yet, there was 
evidence to support the idea that the family 
pattern in America is shifting from the “tra- 
ditional” to the “companionship” type. Great 
emphasis was placed on interpersonal relation- 
ships dealing with psychological support, un- 
derstanding. and affection. 





Members of the NAWDC will be interested in a recent publication of 
the National Manpower Council, Work in the Lives of Married Women, 
This volume is an outgrowth of the Council’s womanpower study pub- 
lished in March 1957, copies of which were distributed to the members 
of the Association last year by virtue of a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. State organizations which have been build- 
ing programs on the womanpower theme, as well as individual deans and 
counselors, will want to study this valuable development of the subject. 

Work in the Lives of Married Women (published by the Columbia 
University Press) will be reviewed in the March number of the JourNaAL. 
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